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CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


Volume XXIII OCTOBER 1928 Number 4 


HERODOTUS AND ATHENS! 
By J. WELLS 


T MAY be asserted with fair confidence that there are few of the 
| great writers of antiquity about whom we know with certainty so 
little as we know about Herodotus. And it may be asserted with 
even more certainty that there are few in whom the personal equation 
is so important; his narrative is, if the word may be used, so “inti- 
mate’ that, in estimating its value, the author’s life and character are 
of extreme importance. I wish to sketch the life of Herodotus with 
especial reference to his relations with Athens, for two reasons: one 
is that I think the usual views of these relations are mistaken on im- 
portant points, especially Jacoby’s elaborate study in Pauly-Wissowa;? 
the other is that I have made in my Studies on Herodotus some sugges- 
tions which are, so far as I know, original and which would be impor- 
tant, if they could be accepted. I wish in this paper to draw attention 
to them, adding other new ones which carry my argument further. 
Before I begin my sketch, I must set out very briefly the points 
generally accepted by all, or by almost all, scholars. These I divide 
into two classes—those based on tradition and those which are infer- 
ences from the history. I make no attempt to give the evidence for 
these, except in the barest outline. 
1 The purpose of this paper is to collect, and in some places to expand further, the 
conclusions as to the life of Herodotus and his general point of view which I have tried to 


draw in my Studies on Herodotus. (Blackwell [Oxford, 1923] here referred to as ‘‘S.H.”; 
the evidence will be found fully stated there.) 


2 Here referred to as “P.W.”; Suppl. Band, s.v. “Herodotus.” 
[Cuassican Paitotoay, XXIII, October, 1928] 317 
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The points generally accepted from tradition are: (1) that Herod- 
otus was born at Halicarnassus, about 484 B.c.; (2) that he was ex- 
pelled with his uncle, Panyasis, the poet, by the tyrant Lygdamis of 
Halicarnassus, and that he later had a share in overthrowing him; (3) 
that he lived for some time at Samos (this is obvious from the internal 
evidence, and perhaps tradition here is itself only inference from his 
work) ; (4) that he came to Athens and was honored by the Athenians 
with a grant of 10 talents (this statement rests on fairly good author- 
ity, that of the third-century historian Diyllus;! the grant is dated by 
Eusebius about 445 s.c., but this date is not always accepted) ;? (5) 
that he took part in the colonization of Thurii,’ 443 B.c. 

So much for tradition. 

The inferences from his writings that are usually accepted are: (1) 
that he traveled very extensively, and that he was in Egypt not very 
long after the revolt of Inarus (i.e., after 459 B.c. [ef. iii. 12]; this date 
is somewhat uncertain); (2) that he was for a time in the literary 
society of Athens, and especially was a friend of Sophocles the dram- 
atist; (3) that after he had gone to Thurii, he returned to Athens for a 
short time, probably about the beginning of the Peloponnesian War 
(this is doubted by Jacoby). 

All these points I accept, and, as I said, I think they are generally 
accepted. I will now sketch the life of Herodotus, especially so far as 
it may be thought to be connected with Athens either directly or 
indirectly. ; 

Herodotus, it is important to notice, was the native of a town 
whose population was very far from being pure Greek; the inscriptions 
from Halicarnassus give us Carian names there, and it is probably for 
this reason that this city was expelled from the league of six Dorian 
cities. Hence, while we hear nothing of Dorians taking part in the 
Ionic revolt, Herodotus was obviously proud of the exploits of Arte- 
misia, the non-Greek tyrant of his city, whose services in the campaign 
of Xerxes he especially praises (though of course it is not necessary to 
accept the speeches he puts into her mouth). The point I wish to 
emphasize is that Herodotus by birth is not a barbarian-hater; he 

1 Plutarch de Mal. Hti., C-26. 

*E.g., E. Meyer (Forsch., I, 200) rejects it. 

3 Suidas, p. 656. 
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writes to do justice to both sides in the great struggle. This character- 
istic is conspicuous in all his history. 

It is not necessary to discuss the traditions about Herodotus and 
the tyrant of his native city, Lygdamis; they are, as I said, generally 
accepted, and if they are true, the evidence they give as to the exile 
of Herodotus, the execution of his uncle, and his return to share in 
expelling the tyrant, suggests personal reason for that hatred of tyrants 
which is another of the main features of Herodotus’ character. 

So far Herodotus does not seem to have come in contact with 
Athens; the expulsion of the tyrant did not directly follow the Atheni- 
an victories on the Eurymedon (about 466 B.c.); on the contrary, to 
judge from a fragmentary inscription,! the Athenians seem at first to 
have recognized the tyrant. We can only be content not to know what 
causes finally drove Herodotus from Halicarnassus; what is as certain 
as anything about his life can be is that his center of interest shifted 
to the great island of Samos. 

This has always been recognized, both by ancient tradition and by 
modern scholars; but I shall try to show that Samos was even more 
important in the life of Herodotus than has been hitherto recognized. 
Certainly Samos plays a greater part in his work than any Greek com- 
munity except Sparta and Athens, and this is the more remarkable 
because in the period he describes, i.e., Ta Mnéixa, the wars with the 
Persians, Samos was not a protagonist, nor even a power of secondary 
importance like Aegina or Thebes. It is the Samian buildings and 
craftsmen who are especially mentioned, it is the Samian tyrant 
Polycrates who plays as great a part in the history as the Athenian 
tyrant, Pisistratus; above all Samos is prominent in Greek commerce 
in Egypt, in North Africa, in Sicily, in the extreme west. 

It is, I think, in the position of Samos as a great trade center 
that we find the reasons why Herodotus migrated to it, and why it 
plays so unexpectedly large a part in his history. I wish to emphasize 
the point that the most probable reason—at any rate, in the first place 
—for the wide travels of Herodotus is that he was himself a merchant. 
I think probably he was seeking by trade to rebuild his shattered 
fortunes. The evidence is scattered widely over his book. His knowl- 


1 Now in the British Museum. Cf. Dittenberger, Sylloge?, No. 10; Hicks and Hill, 
No. 27. 
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edge follows the lines of trade routes, he is always ready to notice 
curious forms of trade, he knows trade names for various articles, he 
has a trader’s eye for what rivers are navigable and in what way. The 
detailed evidence can be found in any good commentary.! I can only 
add that, when the German commentator Jacoby,’ rejecting the 
theory, writes, “Herodotus, who always found difficulties in his calcu- 
lations, does not show any of the marks of a merchant,” the first half 
of his sentence, the relative clause, is irrelevant, and can hardly be 
taken seriously, while the second half is simply inaccurate. 

The reason why I lay special emphasis on Herodotus’ connection 
with, and interest in, commerce is that it is one of the many points 
which differentiate him from an Athenian. Athens was a great center 
of trade, but the trade was largely in the hands of the ten thousand 
metics (there were ten thousand of military age alone) who had settled 
there. The attitude of the average Athenian was to look down on 
trade. The great Athenian historian, Thucydides, hardly ever men- 
tions it, and when he mentions it, it is only in connection with political 
problems. Trade was vulgar—avavoos, as Aristotle calls it. Herodotus 
here, as in other respects, represents the older type of Greek culture, 
which made a great statesman, like Solon, proud to acknowledge his 
work as a merchant. 

To attempt to date the travels of Herodotus is an impossible 
problem; the evidence is too fragmentary. But the mention of the 
unburied bones of those who had fallen in the battle of Papremis in 
459 B.c. (ili. 12) suggests that Herodotus was there soon after that 
date. And it would be natural for a traveler starting from Samos to go 
to Egypt; for the Samians had special connections with Naucratis, 
and had even a settlement in the Great Oasis. If Herodotus was in 
Egypt soon after 459 B.c., he would have come across the Athenians 
there; for they were fighting the Persians in that country from 459 
to 454. 

It is not unnatural to conjecture that another line of Herodotean 
trade was through the Hellespont and the Bosporus to the south of 
Russia; for Samian wine was popular (cf. iv. 79 and 80) with the 
Scyths. Here again Herodotus would have come in contact with the 
military strength of Athens; the islands of Lemnos and Imbros and 

1E.g., How and Wells, p. 17. 2P.W., p. 248. 
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the long peninsula of the Chersonese were Athenian dependencies, 
though probably not yet filled with Athenian settlers; the Periclean 
“cleruchies” were later. Herodotus is remarkably familiar with Atheni- 
an history in all this region; it was the special sphere of the exploits 
of the Philaidae, of the two Miltiades, and of Cimon.! It is not un- 
natural to suppose that Herodotus was drawn to collect materials for 
the story of Athens’ exploits, when he found her strongly established 
on the northeast corn route, as he had already found her in the south- 
east, i.e., in Egypt. 

And in Samos itself Herodotus was in a center of strong Athenian 
influence. It is important to remember that it was the Samians who 
led the way in the revolt from Xerxes of 479 B.c., which was the foun- 
dation of the Athenian Empire, and they were among the earliest 
members of the confederacy of Delos. It is even more significant that 
it was the Samians who proposed in 454 that the treasury of the 
League should be transferred to Athens. 

Thus both by his travels probably, and by his Samian friendships 
certainly, Herodotus would have had brought home to him at once 
the exploits of Athens in the past and her greatness as the “bulwark 
of the West”’ in his own day. It may be added that as a trader he 
would appreciate the services of Athens as the policeman of the 
Aegean. 

Hence we may conceive of him as having begun seriously to collect 
material for the history of the great struggle with Xerxes when he was 
about thirty years old. Dr. Macan? argues most ingeniously for the 
view of the priority of the last three books of Herodotus;’ and we must 
suppose him to have made considerable progress in his researches, and 
to have gained some reputation, before 445 B.c., if we accept—as there 
is good reason to do—the date which puts the Athenian grant of 10 
talents‘ in that year. I wish to urge a point in favor of this date which, 
so far as I know, has not been previously made. The year 445 was one 
of disaster for Athens; her land empire had collapsed in the preceding 
eighteen months, Athens itself was threatened, Euboea was in revolt; 


1 For the evidence see S.H., Essays VI and VII. 
2 Ed. of 1908, I, Introduction, 45. 

§ Cf. 8.H., p. 176, n. 2. 

‘For a discussion of this cf. 8.H., p. 176. 
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the Athenians had to purchase a humiliating peace for thirty years 
by the surrender of their land empire. Surely it would be natural for 
Pericles to spend even so large a sum as “10 talents’’ in order to remind 
the Athenians (and Greece generally) of their past glories and of their 
inestimable services, and to reward lavishly the stranger who had 
already embodied those services and those glories in records which had 
no parallel in Greek literature previously. 

It would of course be a great mistake to think, as Kirchhoff argued 
in his once-famous treatise,! that Herodotus wrote his history from 
the first very much in the form in which we have it, and that we can 
date the very places where this chapter or that chapter was written; 
Kirchhoff argued, e.g., that Herodotus wrote the first three books, as 
far as ili. 119, before he came to Athens, or in Athens before 443. It 
is also an obvious mistake to assume, as Jacoby? does, that Herodotus 
was a lecturer who had composed various \dyot, that we have these 
pretty much in their original form, and that his task, after he left 
Athens, was largely the putting of them together—it may be added, 
arranging them in a form which is much found fault with by his 
critic. 

What we clearly may believe is that Herodotus read to apprecia- 
tive audiences at Athens large parts of the stories which we have in 
their final form in Books vii-—ix, for the tradition that he did so is in 
full accordance with Thucydides’ criticism of his predecessors, that 
they composed their works “to be heard” (és dxpdacuv). If we accept 
this suggestion, which is also in accordance with all probability, we 
must conjecture that Herodotus had already traveled widely in 
Greece, collecting material; and we may here borrow a point from 
Kirchhoff, and argue that we can trace him at Delphi in 449 B.c., 
listening to a tale of Lacedaemonian (i. 51) bribery and of tampering 
with authorities, which, though he knows, he will not put on full 
record. 

We have now brought Herodotus to Athens, and it may be safely 
asserted that he was in honor there, and fully welcome in the best 
Athenian society. Tradition and the internal evidence of his work 


1 Die Enstehungzeit des Herod. Geschichtwerks, ‘‘Abhand. Kon. Preus. Akademie” 
(1878), p. 16. 


2P.W., pp. 341, 379, et passim. 2%, 31; 92. 
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agree especially in making him a friend of the poet Sophocles, who 
may well have composed the verses in his honor which are still extant, 
and who paid him the compliment of borrowing three or four illustra- 
tions from him—the most important of which is the famous passage in 
the Antigone! about the preference of a brother to a husband. I cannot 
discuss these, but can only refer to my Studies in Herodotus for the 
evidence and some criticism of it.? 

A very important point in Herodotean criticism here arises, which 
must be more fully discussed. It is usually assumed by modern critics 
that Herodotus identified himself with Athens, that he takes the Athe- 
nian side as an advocate, that his work became a defense of the Atheni- 
an Empire. E. Meyer,* the greatest of living historians of antiquity, 
writes, “Just as many German historians of our century have pre- 
sented the justification of Prussian policy, the necessity of Prussian 
leadership, as the result of an unprejudiced patriotic treatment of his- 
tory, so Herodotus champions the Athenian point of view and Athe- 
nian hegemony’”—in other words, Herodotus is a fifth-century B.c. 
Droysen or Treitschke. Jacoby* goes farther, and says that the form 
of Herodotus’ work is due to “the personal acquaintance of the author 
with Pericles,” and that Herodotus became a Wahl-Athener. This as- 
sumption is of the greatest importance, for on the strength of it Herod- 
otus’ value as an authority for history is attacked, and his narrative 
is re-written. To take one outstanding example, the credit of the battle 
of Plataea is given by most modern historians to Pausanias and the 
Lacedaemonians, and the story is altered to show that Athens, so far 
from distinguishing herself in that battle, as Herodotus relates, behaved 
feebly, if not disgracefully, and then lied to cover up her disgrace. 
Hence the narrative of Grote, who accepts the evidence of Herodotus, 
is the narrative of a battle completely different from that described by 
modern scholars. It must be added that their pictures of what they 
assume to have happened differ almost as much from each other as 
they do from Grote’s; they only agree in condemning the Athenians, 
and in condemning Herodotus for accepting an Athenian version of 
events. This absence of agreement is not surprising, for the critics 
give free play to their imagination in reconstructing the battle. This 


1 LI. 904 f.; cf. Herodotus iii. 119. 3 Op. cit., II, 198. 
? Cf. S.H., p. 186. 4P.W., pp. 360, 414, et passim. 
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revision of Herodotus’ testimony is a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance. I have discussed it at length in my Studies (pp. 153 f.); I can 
only summarize my arguments here. 

In the first place, an appeal must be made to the results of the 
great struggle with Xerxes. In 480 B.c. Greece could unite only under 
Lacedaemonian leadership; rather than accept Athens as leader she 
would have submitted to Xerxes. Yet at the end of 479, Athens is 
co-ordinate in command, and early in 477, half of Greece has hailed 
her as leader. If we accept the narrative of Herodotus, the change in 
Greek feeling is explicable though remarkable; if, however, his account 
of her services in 480 is greatly exaggerated, and his account of the 
events of 479 grossly perverted, how is the change of feeling explained? 

Again, if this modern charge against Herodotus be true, how is it 
that we have little or no ancient evidence for it? He was much criti- 
cized by his successors; Plutarch especially wrote a “slashing review,” 
the wepi kaxonOeias, to prove that he was systematically “unfair.” 
That treatise is an early example of the criticism which goes out to 
“commit murder and commits suicide” ; but for us the important point 
is that Plutarch produces hardly a scrap of definite evidence which is 
worth anything against the account of Herodotus. 

But there is another point of view on which I wish to lay great 
stress. Herodotus is accused of writing to vindicate the Athenian 
Empire. Now that Empire, so far as it had any moral bases at all, 
was founded on democracy (we may compare the great debate on 
revolted Mitylene in Thucydides iii). But the political theories of 
contemporary Athens hardly figure at all in the Herodotean narrative; 
only in two passages of it (one of which will be discussed later, the 
other [vi. 88. 91] is admitted by all to be a late addition) is the question 
between the “many” and the “few” raised by him. The reason is clear- 
ly that his interest is all in the politics of the century before his own— 
“liberty” for him is freedom from the tyrant, it is not the claim of the 
“many” against the privileged “few.” This old-fashioned coloring in 
Herodotus runs through his whole attitude to life and thought; though 
the friend of Sophocles, he never quotes him as he quotes Pindar, 


1 For a discussion of the intellectual attitude of Herodotus in general, especially 
of his old-fashioned views, cf. S.H., pp. 183-204. An attempt is made there to treat the 
whole subject, but to do this adequately would require a volume—a volume which 
would be well worth writing. 
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Aeschylus, and the writers of the sixth and earlier centuries. His atti- 
tude to the Greek gods is that of the Age of Faith, not of the Age of 
the Sophists. He is almost a contemporary of Socrates; but can we 
conceive of two great men more different? The interests of Herodotus 
are in the world of fact, of natural marvels, of simple passions; Socrates 
is concerned with the problems of thought and morals, which are the 
problems of philosophy still. 

One point more, at the risk of being wearisome. The charge 
against Athens in the days of Pericles and ever since is that she took 
her allies’ money, given her for a definite purpose, and spent it on 
herself, that in fact she behaved like a “shameless woman,”’ spending 
her ill-gotten gains on self-adornment. Her defense, which has been 
the defense ever since, would be, ‘‘Was money ever so well spent?” 
Thucydides claims that Athens was the “school of Greece’’; the world 
has always thought that Athens touched a point in art that had never 
been approached before, and which has never been surpassed since. 
Of all this there is not a word in Herodotus. Almost certainly he saw 
the Parthenon in all its beauty, he had an obvious call to mention it 
when he speaks of the spoils of war deposited in Athenian temples;! 
but he leaves his reference quite vague, though he mentions other 
temples, and especially those of Delphi and Samos, with some detail. 

If Herodotus really set out to defend Athens and to write a pane- 
gyric upon her, he did his work remarkably badly, and certainly he 
did not give Athens the best value for her ‘10 talents.” I feel con- 
vinced, however, that he never felt at home in Athens as a whole; he 
was too old fashioned for the most go-ahead city in Greece, he was 
too much a citizen of the world to identify himself with the proud 
patriotism of a city whose citizens were to her, to quote Thucydides, 
as “lovers,”’ a city, too, in which, it must never be forgotten, he was 
only an alien and which he quitted of his own accord after a few years. 

I wish now to lay stress on a probable motive for Herodotus’ de- 
parture from Athens. In 440 B.c. a quarrel broke out between Athens 
and his home of long standing, Samos; Athens took the side of Samos’ 
old rival, Miletus, a city for which Herodotus never shows any affec- 
tion. It was rumored in the scandal of the time that Athens’ policy was 


ly. 71-72, ix. 121. 
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dictated by back-stair intrigue, and that the Olympian Pericles led 
Athens against a state which had been her devoted ally, because of his 
love for the fair and frail Milesian, Aspasia. That this was true there 
is no reason to believe; but certainly it was said, and the scandal may 
well have had weight with the old lover of Samos. At all events he 
left Athens for Thurii, a colony founded in 443 B.c.; and he is said by 
Suidas to have taken part in the actual colonization, but the tradition 
may fairly be taken to mean only that he was one of the early settlers. 

And there is another reason, apart from the quarrel with Samos, 
which may cause us to date his departure from Athens as late as 440. 
In that year, or just before, there came to Athens a Philhellene Persian 
noble of the highest rank and connected with the royal house, Zopyrus, 
the son of Megabyzus. Herodotus (iii. 160) only mentions his deser- 
tion to Athens, giving no date; but if we may trust for once the narra- 
tive of Ctesias, who certainly had some opportunity for knowing the 
inner history of the Persian court, the desertion must have taken place 
in 441 or 440. I cannot tell his story in full, but I should like to refer 
to my study of it as a piece of Herodotean criticism which, so far as 
I know, has never been refuted, which has certainly been accepted by 
some scholars, and which would be really important, if it could be 
accepted.! Its importance lies in the fact that Zopyrus, as a Persian 
of the highest rank, who was also a Philhellene, is exactly the authority 
we want for Herodotus’ curious and accurate knowledge of Persian 
tribute list and army list, and for his detailed account of the “royal 
road”; on all these points scholars agree that he has had access to 
official information. What is equally interesting is that Zopyrus was 
the grandson of one of the seven Persian conspirators, whose speeches 
are reported with such confidence by Herodotus (in Book iii), speeches 
which have always been one of the standing puzzles of Herodotean 
commentators. 

But if Herodotus met Zopyrus at this time and learned much from 
him, we have a good and sufficient motive why he should have ex- 
panded the scope of his work, and why a narrative which, to begin 
with, was most likely a study of Xerxes’ invasion, only took its final 
form as an attempt to relate the history of the collision between East 


1 For the theory cf. S.H., Essay V, pp. 95-111; this is reprinted from the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies. 
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and West during nearly two centuries.! This explanation, I admit, is 
only conjecture, as is also my view that a considerable part of the 
travels and of the literary work of Herodotus must be assigned to the 
decade between 440 B.c. and the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War 
in 431. Certainly his information about North Africa and about Sicily 
and the West would most naturally have been gained in this period.” 

But he is generally thought to have returned to Athens about the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War. He mentions four events (viii. 
233; vi. 91; vii. 137, which belongs to 430 B.c. ; and ix. 73), two of them 
at least not very important, which occurred just at that time—the 
attack of the Thebans on Plataea at the beginning of 431, the expul- 
sion of the Aeginetans at the end of that year, the Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors to Persia, and the ravaging of Attica. Of these the first 
is important as being a unique instance, admitted by all scholars, of 
Herodotus having accepted a story which shows a definite bias for 
Athens, while the second is the reference to the partisan politics of 
the time, which has been mentioned above as a subject which Herod- 
otus generally avoids. Both of these pieces of evidence therefore point 
to Athenian influence. 

I should myself assign to the period of this visit the borrowing by 
Pericles of the famous phrase which Herodotus had put in the mouth 
of Gelon the Sicilian. When the Greeks refused the terms on which 
the tyrant offered assistance against Xerxes, he bluntly told them: 
“The spring has been taken from your year” (vii. 162); surely a very 
appropriate metaphor, in a nation of poets like the Greeks, for an old 
and decrepit mother-country being refused the assistance of a young 
and vigorous colony. We in England, at any rate, are quite accus- 
tomed to hear such language applied to us. Pericles took the words 
and made them into high poetry. Aristotle’ tells us that he used them 
in a “funeral speech” for the young Athenians who had fallen in a 
campaign—a metaphor the poignant truth of which is felt by every 


1 Of course this widening of view was in part due to a more general cause. Herod- 
otus came to Athens in culture and in outlook a Greek of the sixth century; but he 
was admitted, as has been said above, to share the highest intellectual life of that 
wonderful city, and his genius must have been developed, though not transformed, 
by his membership in the Sophoclean circle. 


? For ingenious arguments in favor of this view cf. Dr. Macan, I (1908), xev f. 
® Rhetoric iii. 10 and i. 7. 
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country in Europe and by America. It is true that Thucydides does 
not mention the phrase in his version of the funeral speech of 431 B.c., 
though there is in this a special mention of the young citizens who 
had fallen—the pathetic touch would harmonize ill with the sterner 
eloquence of the historian—but Pericles probably used in his actual 
speech every kind of appeal. I know that the borrowing is usually 
considered to have been made by Herodotus, and not from him, and 
with strange obtuseness the critics see no appropriateness in his use 
of the metaphor. It seems to me that to suppose Herodotus turned 
Periclean pathos into a political gibe against an old country is to 
suppose him guilty of the critics’ own obtuseness. 

But we have another clear trace of Herodotus, or at any rate of 
his work, being well known at Athens in the first decade of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. We know that negotiations with Persia were in the 
air about this time.! And in the Acharnians of Aristophanes, which 
was acted in February, 425, we have a passage of about twenty-five 
lines (Il. 68-92), gibing at the ambassadors just returned from Persia, 
in which there are a dozen words or phrases which come straight out of 
Herodotus. I must refer for details again to my Studies (pp. 176 f.); 
anyone interested in Aristophanes and the Athenian comedy will find 
some new points there. Here I can only emphasize two of them: (1) 
It is clear that Herodotus’ work was well known in Athens—or at 
least that Aristophanes expected it to be so, and I think we may be 
sure that the comic poet understood theatrical business. (2) The 
knowledge is not appreciative in tone; Herodotus’ story of the Gar- 
gantuan feasts of the Orientals is gibed at in the words rwv &dafovev- 
uarwv, which may be roughly paraphrased, “You draw the long-bow 
a damned-deal too far.” 

His interest in things oriental was regarded with contempt at 
Athens. Most Athenians, like some Englishmen—not all, I am glad to 
say—thought, ‘‘What a lot of lies he tells us about niggers!” 

But there is a third point, which is not equally certain, but which 
—if it can be accepted—is most important in Herodotean criticism. 
I will state briefly my reasons for accepting it. 


1Cf. Thucydides iv. 50 and 8.H., p. 175, where I summarize Busolt’s long and 
ingenious argument (Gr. Ges., III, 960 n.) about these negotiations. 
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There is another passage—about fifteen lines—in the Birds (ll. 
1124-38), produced eleven years later (414 B.c.), which is equally full 
of quotations from Herodotus, while it may be maintained with strong 
probability that in all the other comedies of Aristophanes the allusions 
which have been detected to Herodotus are very few and unimportant 
and generally doubtful. If this is so—and I think I have proved it— 
there should be some reason for the comic poet returning to parody 
of the historian after this long interval; the success of topical allusions 
always depends on the familiarity of the audience with the words or 
the events parodied, and in Athens, where men heard their plays and 
did not read them, familiarity surely must imply recent opportunity. 
I suggest, then, that if we explain the passage in the Acharnians as 
due to Athenian familiarity with Herodotus in the first years of the 
war, we may think it probable that he had done something in the ten 
years following which again made Aristophanes think that a parody 
of him would be effective. I suggest that this something was the 
publication of his Book ii, the strangely long account of Egypt, out of 
all proportion in length to the rest of his history, which has always 
been something of a puzzle to scholars. Bauer! as long ago as 1878 
showed good reason from internal evidence for supposing that Herod- 
otus published Book ii after the rest of his work, though I must add 
that he did not dispute the ordinary view that the historian died 
before 420. I suggest that Herodotus was still living, and in Athens 
again, between 420 and 415. I know that it is now the accepted view 
that he died before the Peace of Nicias (421 B.c.), though there are 
at least two passages? in his history which suggest a later date. This 
view is based mainly on his silence about the Peloponnesian War and 
its disasters. A further confirmation of my view that he was alive 
after 420 B.c. can be found in the treatment of the story of ‘“‘Helen 
in Egypt” by him and by Euripides (in his Helen and his Electra). 

If my view on this date could be accepted, it affects our whole 
conception of the life and work of Herodotus. It is on that point that 
I wish to end. What is his conception of contemporary Greek his- 
tory? I will refer only to three passages. In viii. 3 Herodotus is 


1 Die Entstehung des Herod. Geschichte (Vienna, 1878). 
2 vi. 98; ix. 73; for a discussion of these cf. 8.H., p. 180. 
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speaking of the leadership of Greece. Athens, he says, did not ask for 
this in 480; she knew that, if she asked it, the union of Greece would 
be wrecked, and Greece would be ruined. He goes on: “Civil war is 
as much worse than a war of united peoples as war is worse than 
peace.”” But he adds at once that, when the Persian attack had been 
repulsed, Athens immediately seized the leadership. This passage is 
so inconsistent with Jacoby’s theory, that Herodotus was the pane- 
gyrist of Athens, that he suggests it is part of an early draft, which 
was overlooked in the final revision. I need hardly say there is no 
evidence at all for this suggestion, and it is a well-known weakness 
of the higher criticism that, if the facts disagree with its theories, the 
facts have to suffer and are suppressed. 

There are two more passages which are almost equally significant 
of the historian’s views. At the time of the outbreak of the Ionic 
revolt in 500 B.c. he says (v. 97) that the ships sent by Athens to assist 
the rebels against Persia were a grave mistake, and the “source of 
calamities to Greeks and barbarians.”’ Yet these ships were the begin- 
ning of the struggle which led to the glories of Marathon and Salamis, 
and so to the Athenian Empire. Again, just before his account of 
Marathon, he records the earthquake at Delos as the true forerun- 
ner of woe; he says that during ‘‘the reigns of the three Persian kings 
(521-425 B.c.) more disasters befell the Greeks than during twenty 
generations preceding, partly caused by the Persians, partly by the 
chief men among the Greeks, contending for power.” Yet this century 
is the century of Athens’ glory and empire, of which Herodotus is 
supposed to be the admirer and the defender! 

Such a combination of views seems to me incredible. Herodotus 
had described faithfully the glorious deeds of Athens, because, as he 
says emphatically (vii. 139), it was Athens under the gods which had 
saved Greece. But he had learned at Athens that her ambition for 
the Empire was ruining all the blessings which resistance to Persian 
ambition had won. He had left Athens in 440 because she was unjust 
to his beloved Samos; he returned ten years later to find her involved 
in the war which, in spite of all her heroism, ruined her, He may well 
have lived on into the mournful decade which succeeded the Peace of 
Nicias, a peace which was but the prelude to renewed war. But he 
would be too sad at heart to record events further. How sad Greece 
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and Athens were in the continued struggle can be read in the Lysistrata 
of Aristophanes, produced in 411 B.c.; the gross buffoonery of that 
play does not conceal the real pathos of the ruin of family life of 
Athens. We know what the loss of one generation of our young men 
means; but the Greek poet makes vocal the complaint of the women of 
Athens and of all Greece, when, not for four years but for twenty 
years, generation after generation of warriors was swept away, and 
the women were left alone and desolate, robbed of their husbands, 
their lovers, their children. Surely this atmosphere corresponds to the 
atmosphere of the Greek world as Herodotus saw it. : 


WapHAM COLLEGE 
OxFORD 











THE THIRD SATIRE OF PERSIUS 


By G. L. HenprRICcKsSON 


HE third satire belongs, with the first and fifth, to the best of 

the meager output of our poet. Its argument is the rebuke of 
sloth—the failure of one who has made a beginning to per- 
severe in the life and study which philosophy demands. The situa- 
tion is this: A slothful youth, who is presumed to be a student of 
philosophy, is found still sleeping long after the sun is high. He is 
wakened by the entrance of another, whose status as a household 
tutor is more accurately defined by the authority which he assumes 
over the sleeping youth. The implications of the scene indicate that 
for some time he has been absent from his ward, whom he had ex- 
pected to find diligent in the pursuit of his studies. This companion 
is himself a philosopher, responsible for the guidance and instruction 
of the young master, in much the same way, we may assume, as 
Cornutus took the direction of the studies of Persius at sixteen. He 
is called wnus comitum, since there would be others in the young 
man’s comitatus, the retinue of servants, specialized teachers, and 
friends which belonged to all young men of the wealthier class.! The 
rebuke of sloth and wasted opportunity in the mouth of this spokes- 
man, directed in the first instance to the dawdling student, and pass- 
ing over at the end to an appeal to all erring humanity, makes up 
the composition. It is a rporpemrixés in concrete, imaginative setting. 
The speaker is in ultimate intention the poet himself. But Persius 
nowhere makes this identification, and chose rather to treat himself 
as a dramatic character under the title of wnus comitum. This left 
him free to treat of the speaker’s early years in terms characteristic 
of thoughtless schoolboys, more interested in the evasion of tasks 
and in childish games than in work, whether these traits applied to 
his own boyhood or not (saepe oculos memini, vs. 45). In the same 
manner he gives the speaker a father, who plays the typical réle of 
the proud parent bringing his friends to hear his son declaim. As for 


1 For Persius’ time, cf. Sen. Epp. 123. 7 (in comitatu puerorum) and Martial xi. 39. 
[CuassicaL PaiLo.oey, XXIII, October, 1928] 332 
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Persius’ own father we are told by the Life that he died when Persius 
was only six. The youth who is rebuked is drawn with traits that 
indicate Tuscan nobility and inherited wealth (vss. 24 and 28), a 
position in life that is reported for Persius himself. This circumstance, 
together with some peculiarities of form which will be discussed later, 
has led Housman to interpret the whole poem as a parley of the poet 
with himself, the better Persius rebuking the sloth and backsliding 
of the worse.! The idea is suggestive, and though fanciful is by no 
means impossible. In illustration appeal might have been made to 
the first satire of John Donne, in which the two speakers are the 
same man, Donne drunk and Donne sober, so to say.? But in our 
satire it is better and more natural, as suggested above, to regard 
the whole setting as dramatic. Persius assumes the réle of philosopher 
guide to a spoiled son of wealth and ease. He rails at him much in 
the manner of the philosophers of the day, a Musonius, a Seneca, or 
an Epictetus. The youth in turn is drawn from the local environment 
and social class to which Persius belonged, whose traits, analogous 
to those of the poet in family and circumstance, afforded opportunity 
for satire directed toward his own sphere of life, the well-to-do, self- 
satisfied provincial aristocracy. 

The satire as a whole, with reference to its form of presentation, 
the position of one important section, and the conclusion, calls for 
some explanations beyond those which editors and critics have be- 
stowed upon it since the days of the ancient scholiasts and Casaubon. 
It begins 

“‘Nempe haec assidue!” 
words which, so far as I can discern from the record made by trans- 
lators and commentators, seem never to have been understood. Here 
as elsewhere nempe.introduces a more exact specification of something 
which has preceded, whether expressed or implied. Our young sluggard 


1 Classical Quarterly, VII (1913), 17-18. 
2 Donne has not been sufficiently annotated to make it clear to me whether English 
scholars would agree with this view or not. The opening line 
“Away, thou changeling motley humorist,” 
gives the cue to the double identity of Donne himself, which appears again at the end, 
where his worse self turns home to repentance: 


“He quareld fought bled; and turned out of dore 
Directly came to mee, hanging the head, 
And constantly awhile must keepe his bed.” 
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hac assured his friend or mentor that he is working hard—assidue 
sum versatus in studiis. This is the presumptive background which 
the real fact (introduced by nempe) unmasks. Persius’ opening places 
the reader at the moment of an unexpected visit from his tutor, and 
what does he find of this vaunted assiduity? hard sleeping instead— 
nempe haec assidue, with emphasis on haec. That is, the implied 
assidue of the student’s assurances is corrected by the obvious fact, 
and this correction nempe introduces: “So this is the sort of thing 
you are engaged in so diligently!” 

With this ejaculation the poet in the réle of a household tutor re- 
bukes the slothful student. But the speaker of these words does not 
at once continue. The words that follow are not his (though this 
seems to be the assumption of all editors), but a narrative description 


of the scene. 
Iam clarum mane fenestras 
intrat et angustas extendit lumine rimas: 
stertimus, indomitum quod despumare Falernum 
sufficiat, quinta dum linea tangitur umbra. 


That this is narrative, and not words addressed to the young slothful 
by the rebuking friend or mentor, is clear from the repetition which 
follows. Stertimus is here used in narrative exactly as querimur below 
in vss. 12 and 14. The lateness of the morning hour is thus explained 
first descriptively to define the situation for the reader or audience; 
thereupon in the mouth of the tutor it is repeated in language of 
vehement rebuke: 


5 “En quid agis? siccas insana canicula messes 
iam dudum coquit et patula pecus omne sub ulmo est,” 
unus ait comitum. 


The petulant reaction of the lazy student to these words follows, 


“Verumne? itan? ocius adsit 
huc aliquis! nemon?” 


1 Editors and translators (all the English versions which I have been able to ex- 
amine) relate nempe to assidue, which they take incorrectly in the sense of continuo 
or semper: ‘Is this always the order of the day then?’”’ (Conington). But nempe be- 
longs with haec, as the specific resolution of something antecedent, as explained above. 
The treatment of nempe by critics and editors (in this place and elsewhere) is wholly 
unsatisfactory, and generally false. Dissen, on Tibullus i. 2, 61, has a correct general 
observation, but without illustration. The note of Kiessling-Heinze on Hor. Ser. i. 10. 
1 is vague and unsatisfactory. Hand, Tursellinus s.v., makes a large number of cate- 
gories (three main divisions with seventeen sub-headings), nearly all superfluous. Some 
further observations and illustrations I have given in this Journal, XI (1916), 259. 
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and the narrative resumes, 
turgescit vitrea bilis: 
illustrated by an intercalated exclamation, 
“Findor!” [Must I burst with shouting!’’] 


which furnishes the correlative (corresponding to a sic or ita) to the 
following descriptive phrase 
ut Arcadiae pecuaria rudere credas. 


The narrative then proceeds 
10 iam liber et positis bicolor membrana capillis 

inque manus chartae nodosaque venit harundo. 

tunc querimur crassus calamo quod pendeat umor; 

nigra sed infusa vanescit sepia lympha: 

dilutas querimur geminet quod fistula guttas.* 
The earlier editors, even down to Jahn and Conington, read with in- 
ferior authority queritur, though they had before them the example 
of stertimus. The significant thing is that the first person plural is 
employed here throughout for the narrative. It was this peculiarity 
of usage which led Housman to his rather fantastic identification of 
subject and speaker, of Persius parleying with himself. 

That a satirist should use the first. person plural as embracing if 
not all yet the majority of mankind is of course obvious. No one 
requires an explanation of Juvenal’s ‘“‘quod nostris moribus addat 
posteritas,”’ even though Juvenal would doubtless claim exemption 
from the mores which he describes. Somewhat more significant is 
Persius i. 9-10: 

tunc cum ad canitiem et nostrum vivere triste 

aspexi ac nucibus facimus quaecumque relictis, 
a passage especially instructive as separating by the first person singu- 
lar, aspext, the observing satirist from the mass, which for urbanity 
includes himself, facimus. From such examples there is progression, 

1 Housman complains of Biicheler’s pointing (with a colon after lympha), though 
he recognizes that Bicheler was the first to indicate the logical relationship of these 
two lines. With urbanity, unfortunately too characteristic, he remarks that Biicheler 
“had no more notion of punctuating than a housemaid’”’—a dictum which attributes to 
punctuation an absolute quality of error or correctness independent of national habits 
or usage. But the comma which Housman would restore is certainly less capable of 
indicating that vanescit and querimur stand in relation of protasis and apodosis. The 


colon for this purpose is old German usage, and if not English is at all events more 
intelligible than the colorless comma, which may mean something or nothing. 
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though very natural, to the narrative of a satirical situation, as in 
i. 13, scribimus inclusi, which includes the mass of contemporary 
writers, though the poet would doubtless exempt himself. Still an- 
other step we have in our present passage, stertimus, querimur, which 
is a little more difficult because the scene outlined professes to be a 
particular one involving a single person. But the explanation and 
justification of the first person is the same as before: that the subject 
of description, though individualized, is nevertheless one of a class 
large enough to admit the satirical exaggeration of all mankind (dum 
exprobrat uni, omnium notat segnitiem. Schol.)! 

In the further development of the rebuke which the friend ad- 
ministers the peril of sinking to the lowest level of vice with complete 
loss of conscience is illustrated by the example of a lay figure, dis- 
cinctus Natta, who, however, has the saving grace of freedom from 
blame since he has never known virtue: 

31 “Non pudet ad morem discincti vivere Nattae? 
sed stupet hic vitio et fibris increvit opimum 
pingue: caret culpa, nescit quid perdat, et alto 
demersus summa rursus non bullit in unda.”’ 


To this example of total depravity the poet adds another—the rela- 


tive blamelessness of thoughtless childhood. Its preoccupation with 
the diversions and games of childish age may condone neglect of pre- 
scribed tasks: 


44 Saepe oculos, memini, tangebam parvus olivo, 
grandia si nollem morituri verba Catonis 
discere non sano multum laudanda magistro, 
quae pater adductis sudans audiret amicis. 
jure: etenim id summum quid dexter senio ferret 
scire erat in voto, etc. 


The characteristics and emphasis of both these examples are the same: 
they do not involve blame or guilt (caret culpa, iure). Together they 


1 Analogous usage in English is not uncommon. So for example in De Morgan’s 
Joseph Vance, the character, not speaking of himself, the visiting Englishman, but of 
the population of Florence in June, says: ‘Florence was determined to enjoy the good 
weather . . . . because it was soon going to be warm, and we should only be able to 
work in the early morning and the late evening, and we should lie fast asleep on the 
pavement in the coolest corner we could find for an hour each side of mezzogiorno.” 
One may recall such familiar locutions as of one friend greeting another with “Well, 
well, how are we?”’ Cf. examples cited by Herse, Teles Proleg. 21 and 73. 
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mark a sharp contrast to the object of rebuke, the youth who knows 
the lessons of right living and has had disclosed to his eyes the beauty 
of virtue: 
52 haut tibi inexpertum curvos deprendere mores 

quaeque docet sapiens bracatis inlita Medis 

porticus.... 

et tibi quae Samios diduxit littera ramos 

surgentem dextro monstravit limite callem. 


The error of childish insouciance is essentially without moral quality. 
The fate of a Natta may evoke pity, but not blame; it is merely 
bestial: he knows not what he has lost. Real tragedy involves human 
responsibility; it is, having learned the lessons of virtue, to sink into 
inescapable vice. An illustration of this lesson we crave at this point, 
and such an illustration our text provides—but, unfortunately, in- 
serted at the wrong place. The famous verses 35-43, which fall ineptly 
between the two illustrations of wrong free from blame, I would 
transpose to this place. They follow in orderly sequence upon the 
lines last cited, concluding them with sententious sonority: 
35 Magne pater divum, saevos punire tyrannos 
haud alia ratione velis, cum dira libido 


moverit ingenium ferventi tincta veneno: 
virtutem videant intabescantque relicta. 


Only those could mourn an irrecoverable virtue to whom, as to our 
youthful sluggard, the Pythagorean symbol had once revealed the 
steep path rising on the right. As the words stand in our text they 
follow the example of Natta who is blameless, since virtue had never 
existed for him; and in that position they are wholly without moti- 
vation.! 


1 In order to make the proposed arrangement of the text quite clear, I put together 
here, with perhaps needless repetition, the relevant parts in sequence. 


I 31 Non pudet ad morem discincti vivere Nattae? 
sed stupet hic vitio et fibris increvit opimum 
pingue; caret culpa, nescit quid perdat, et alto 

34 demersus summa rursus non bullit in unda. 

Ill 44 saepe oculos memini tangebam parvus olivo 
grandia si nollem morituri verba Catonis 
discere non sano multum laudanda magistro, 
quae pater adductis sudans audiret amicis. 
iure; etenim id summum, quid dexter senio ferret, 
scire erat in voto, etc. 

52 haud tibi inexpertum curvos deprendere mores 
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After this declamatory outburst the poet returns once more to 
the situation of the indolent youth from which he began: 


58 Stertis adhuc laxumque caput conpage soluta 
oscitat hesternum dissutis undique malis. 
est aliquid quo tendis et in quod derigis arcum, 
an passim sequeris corvos testaque lutoque, 
securus quo pes ferat, atque ex tempore vivis? 
elleborum frustra cum iam cutis aegra tumebit 
poscentis videas: venienti occurite morbo, 
et quid opus Cratero magnas promittere montis? 


With such upbraiding and admonition he turns at the end to the con- 
cluding plea, in which the single concrete example of slothful youth 
is transformed into erring mankind in general: 


66 Discite et, o miseri, causas cognoscite rerum, 
quid sumus et quidnam victuri gignimur, etc. 


With these words, setting forth, like the Lucilian definition of virtus, 
the full duty of man, the argument culminates, and the reader feels 
that in them lies the essential moral content of the satire. The rebuke 
of sloth and the picture of wasted opportunity which has been pre- 
sented in concrete example is the negative background against which 
is set this earnest exhortation. With its completion the serious lesson 


of the satire is at an end. 

The conclusion of the composition consists of a paragraph which 
recalls the reader from the earnest moral exhortation of the preceding 
words to the tone and spirit of persiflage which befits the satirical 


quaeque docet sapiens bracatis inlita Medis 

porticus, etc. 

et tibi, quae Samios diduxit littera ramos 

surgentem dextro monstravit limite callem. 

Magne pater divum, saevos punire tyrannos 

haud alia ratione velis, cum dira libido 

moverit ingenium ferventi tincta veneno: 

virtutem videant intabescantque relicta! 

anne magis Siculi, etc 

palleat infelix quod proxima nesciat uxor. 

Stertis adhuc laxumque caput conpage soluta 

oscitat hesternum dissutis undique malis. 

est aliquid quo tendis, etc. 
My proposal involves only the transposition of vss. 35-43 to follow vs. 57. I need 
scarcely add that I would attribute this confusion, like the two added tags at the end, 
to the original posthumous edition of the poet’s work. [I was not aware that earlier 
criticism had recorded any expression of difficulty with the sequence of the traditional 
text, but I note subsequently that Heinrich at vs. 35 remarks laconically ‘‘auffallender 
Ubergang.”] 
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genre. “But what would be the reception of serious admonition like 
this? Our lusty young bloods would dismiss it with sneers and up- 
roarious laughter’: 


77 Hic aliquis de gente hircosa centurionum 
dicat: ‘‘quod sapio satis est mihi, non ego curo,”’ etc. 


87 ingeminat tremulos naso crispante cachinnos. 


This type of conclusion is a well-defined mannerism of Persius. He 
uses it again at the end of the fifth satire in a form, though much 
briefer, most closely analogous to this example. After the long dis- 
course on the nature of true freedom he concludes thus: 
189 dixeris haec inter varicosos centuriones, 
continuo crassum ridet Pulfenius ingens 
et centum Graecos curto centusse licetur. 
Again the ending of the first satire is of the same type. It contrasts 
with the serious reader, accustomed to plain spoken truth, the self- 
satisfied Roman who gybes at Greeks and laughs at philosophy: 
127 hic qui in crepidas Graiorum ludere gestit, ete. 


The general type of these three conclusions is the same: it is a final 


mocking contrast between the serious argument of the poet and the 
popular opposition which his gospel has to confront.' It marks an 
end of argument, with a final satirical fling of special pungency at 
some class or type. The manner is not peculiar to Persius. It may 
partake of a universal psychology appropriate to satire, a desire to 
finish upon a note of vivacious raillery, or the trick may have been 
picked up from Horace.? However the specific treatment and the tar- 


1In slighter and much less developed form the trait of satirical contrast common 
to these three is found at the end of satire ii (quin damus id. . . . quod dare non possit 
magni Messalae lippa propago) and of iv (respue quod non es: tollat sua munera cerdo). 
Satire vi it will be remembered is incomplete. 


2In Horace the manner is sometimes merely external—a mere quip at the end, 
but often connected with the preceding argument. E.g., i. 5: credat Iudaeus Apella, 
non ego; i. 1: iam satis est: ne me Crispini scrinia lippi, etc.;i. 2: Fabio vel iudice vincam. 
More elaborate in i. 3 and i. 10 (which contrasts the audience of his distinguished 
friends with the wretched pedagogical guild of Valerius Cato). It would be of some 
interest to examine more closely this technique of endings in Horace, and to make 
comparisons with other related literature: note here, however, only a good example 
from Juvenal xi, which at the end contrasts the wholesome pleasures of two old friends 
with the diversions of the populace at Rome. 
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get of final satire is not at all Horatian, but is characteristic of the 
time and the environment of our author, profoundly stirred by the 
ethical teaching of contemporary Greeks, and resenting their popular 
disfavor.! I feel convinced therefore that with these words of sneer- 
ing contempt for the scoffers at philosophy our satire is at an end. 

But in our text thirty lines still follow, which modern editors have 
accepted apparently without question. My primary objection to them 
is, as I have pointed out, that they tag on after the performance is 
over and the curtain—that is the customary curtain of literary con- 
clusion—is down. Whatever their quality they are too late. But more 
than that they are irrelevant to the argument of our satire, and could 
with difficulty be fitted into it at any point. They consist of two sepa- 
rate and quite unrelated units. The first, vss. 88-106, 

inspice, nescio quid trepidat mihi pectus, etc., 


pictures a roué, who finding himself in a bad way from constant dis- 
sipation goes to a physician for advice, is advised moderation, prac- 
tices it for a day or two until the worst symptoms have disappeared, 
and on the strength of that recovery plunges again into debauchery 
which quickly finishes him. It is impossible I think to see in this 
description any proper relevance to the preceding argument. The 


whole drift of our satire has been to urge not only the loss of the soul 
as the penalty of vice, but the deeper pain of conscience for having 
once known virtue. The character here drawn is not analogous to the 
backsliding student of the beginning, nor to the tyrants who grieve 
at the thought of a virtue or honor which they can no longer recover. 
The allegory involved in the description is defective, and does not 
admit of transference to the situation which the present argument 
requires. The passage may have been meant for a place in this satire 
before it was fully worked out, and have been rejected as unsuitable.” 

1Cf. the Life: Usus est apud Cornutum duorum convictu doctissimorum et sanc- 
tissimorum virorum tunc philosophantium, Claudi Agathurni .. et Petroni Aristocratis 


. quos unice miratus est et aemulatus. To these one could peukabley add Demetrius 
the Cynic, and recall that Musonius and Cornutus both wrote in Greek. 
? The scholiast thought of this section as corresponding to vs. 63 above, ‘“‘ad supe- 
rioris sensus vim redit 
elleborum frustra, cum iam cutis aegra tumebit, 
poscentes videas,”’ 
but the parallel is not perfect, since it appears that our roué, even though late in con- 
sulting the physician, might have saved himself. The scholiast continues: ‘‘et in eos 
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We could explain the loose tacking on at the end from the general 
conscientious rule of ancient editors not to lose anything which the 
tradition or posthumous papers afforded. 

In sequence upon this detached passage there follows another 
fragment still less closely related to the specific argument of our satire 
(vss. 107-18): 


tange, miser, venas et pone in pectore dextram. 
“nil calet hic.” ete. 


It was placed here we must suppose because like the preceding it was 
meant to draw allegorical contrast between physical and psychical 
condition. The suggestion of the passage is obviously drawn from 
Horace ii. 3. 161, 


non est cardiacus—Craterum dixisse putato— 
hic ueger. recte est igitur surgetque? negabit. 


It may be paraphrased as follows: “You say you are sound and well 
because your pulse and your breast show no signs of feverishness, 
your hands and your feet no signs of chill. But what of your passions? 
How does your heart behave at the sight of money, at the suggestion 
of lust? Does it hurt your throat to swallow coarse food and must 
you have dainties? Are you free from the chill of superstitious fear? 
Does your blood boil and do your eyes flash when the torch of anger 
is applied?” This has I think no relation to the preceding fragment. 
It is another detached and isolated unit. The fact that in general 
outline it seems to be a development of the lines of Horace quoted 
above might indicate that the place for which it was once planned 
was in the region of verse 65 where mention of Craterus is now found. 
Possibly also the use of miser, followed by miseri in verse 66, may add 
a trifle of confirmation. However it was rejected (though leaving be- 
hind it a trace of its contemplated place in the name Craterus) and, 
wisely so, as diverting the course of the argument from the special 
consideration of sloth and backsliding to universal vices (greed, lust, 
luxury, superstition, anger), which were better left out of account in 
this place. 

invehitur qui non opus sibi medicinam esse dicunt et dant poenas huius contumaciae,” 
but again this conception fails to fit any situation of our satire. It would correspond 


to our character’s curt rejection of the subsequent warnings of his physician, but not 
to his seeking advice in the first place. 
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The justification of these final lines which editors since Casaubon 
have given is that they proceed to characterize the fate which is 
waiting for those who flout philosophy—an explanation, however, 
which only applies to the first of the two fragments. But if this was 
their purpose the obscurity of intention (which Casaubon recognized) 
is beyond Persius at his darkest. To take up now a new category of 
sinners, after having settled the case of those who are proving untrue 
to their faith, would be to make a fresh beginning at the very point 
where we have had reason to believe that we were at an end. For 
such absolute scoffers at reason and philosophy the rule of Persius 
holds here, I believe, as at the end of i and v,—‘‘non ragioniam di lor.”’ 

The existence of these two fragments, attached loosely to the end 
of a satire which otherwise—except for the suggested displacement of 
verses 35-43—is consistent and orderly in arrangement, may serve to 
reinforce and illustrate the observation that Persius’ habit of composi- 
tion was to work out smaller topics or units somewhat independently 
of the context for which they were planned: scriptitavit et raro et 
tarde. Many such smaller groups one seems to recognize as compact, 
independent units, even though strictly coherent with the course of 
the argument as a whole. One could cite in illustration the declama- 


tory lines in our satire, magne pater divum; or again in v, the lines 
52-72 mille hominum species, which seem like a separate dedication 
to Cornutus, independent of the preceding and only lacking the name; 
or in i, lines 30-41 ecce inter pocula quaerunt, which, though logically 
in place, nevertheless have the appearance of a subsequent inter- 
calated illustration. But to examine the whole of Persius from this 
point of view belongs to a larger study than is here contemplated. 


New Haven 





RECENT INTERPRETATIONS OF THE TIMAEUS 


By Pavut SHoREY 


HAVE for some time intended to write a paper bringing down to 
| date my buried essays on the interpretation of the Timaeus in the 

ninth and tenth volumes of the American Journal of Philology. 
But on re-reading those papers I find nothing to alter or add that I 
cannot conveniently state in the form of notes on three interesting 
books that have recently come into my hands, and I have long 
preached, if not always practiced, the doctrine that most books ought 
to be articles, and most articles notes. 


I 


M. Albert Rivaud’s Introduction to the Budé translation of the 
Timaeus is the most reasonable and lucid, though by no means the 
most erudite of the three. He gives all the information that the 
ordinary classical scholar requires; comments with characteristic 
French intelligence, irony, and courtesy on the many interpretations 
and hypotheses for which evidence is lacking; and in the main presents 
a true picture of Plato’s intentions and their literary expression in the 
composition of the Timaeus. I pass at once, then, to two or three 
points on which I think he is in error and which I believe are correctly 
explained in those early papers of mine. The first is perhaps a matter 
of opinion. He repeats the commonplace that the Timaeus is obscure. 
It is hard, and there are two or three mathematical puzzles in it which 
have perhaps not been completely solved. But there are otherwise 
few, if any, sentences in it about the meaning of which a competent 
hellenist need be in doubt, and its general purport and relation to 
Plato’s philosophy as a whole are perfectly intelligible to any critic 
who understands Plato’s thought and is not trying to argue the thesis 
that Plato is here expressing the thought of somebody else. It remains 
essentially a prose poem of science, a hymn of the universe, Plato’s 
De rerum natura, conceived in the poetic spirit of the pre-Socratic 
philosophers, but from the point of view of an ultimate philosophy 


diametrically opposed to theirs. It is Plato’s endeavor to combine with 
[Cuasstca, PatioLoay, XXIII, October, 1928] 343 
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all unavoidable concessions to the mechanistic philosophies, of which 
the atomism of Democritus was the latest and most conspicuous ex- 
pression, a fundamental faith in a spiritual origin of and a benign 
purpose in the ordered universe that we know. 

My second point is, that with perhaps a majority of critics he 
refuses to accept what Plato himself tells us of what these critics call, 
with an unplatonic expression, the a’rofgov. The inability to recog- 
nize the direct simplicity of the thought to which Plato applies the 
sophistications of his art is one of the chief causes of the misinterpreta- 
tion of Plato. What Plato says is, that since the world is a living 
thing, and a copy of an idea, it must be a copy of the idea of animal 
or living thing, and it must contain as many subordinate classes or 
types of living thing as are the subsidiary ideas which intelligence sees 
in the general idea. These are four.? This is what Plato says, and this 
is all there is to it. The {Gov is not a modéle du monde, it is not an 
intelligible world, it is not the idea of the world in the mind of the 
Creator, it is not the sum and totality of Platonic ideas, it is not any 
of the fictions and fancies which later Platonists associated with it. 
Still less have the inane speculations of the Academy and the neo- 
Pythagoreans about the ideal numbers anything to do with it. One 
has only to construe the text correctly and note what Plato actually 
says to see that this is so, and it is time that it is recognized. 

My third point concerns the soul of the world. Here, again, we 
need to distinguish the uncertainty with regard to the mathematics 
of the harmonic intervals, which M. Rivaud explains after Boeckh, 
from the practical certainty about the essential meaning of Plato’s 
‘symbolism which, with the majority of Plato’s commentators, he 
overlooks. Yet it stares us in the face. The Sophist by a sound and 
quite modern analysis establishes the Same, the Other, and Essence 
as three of the chief categories of human thought. Plato compounds 
the soul of these three elements with a further complication® in order 


1Cf. AJP, IX, 294. 


2 This interpretation is confirmed by the parallelism of expression with a logical 
passage of the Philebus. Cf. Tim. 39E, jaep obv vots évoboas Wéas 7S 8 Eorw SGor, 

. » etc., xaBopd, with Philebus 16D, dei ulav ligav.... (nretv—ebpnoew yap evodcav 
—tav ody peraddaBwper, nerd play dbo, el ws elol, oxomeiv, etc.; cf. infra, notes on 29B, 
39E. 


3 Cf. my old notes on 35A. 
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that, on the principle that like is known by like, the soul may recognize 
correctly identity, difference, and essence in all the contacts of experi- 
ence. Plato says so explicitly and again that is all there is of it.' It is 
impossible to explain the world-soul as M. Rivaud does without men- 
tioning the Sophist, and it is idle to affirm as Jowett did and Taylor 
virtually repeats after him that the Same and the Other of the Timaeus 
have nothing to do with the Same and Other of the Sophist. 

M. Rivaud’s translation is of course in the main correct, and 
wherever he does grasp the thought he expresses it with French clear- 
ness and precision. There are, however, some doubtful interpretations 
and a few positive misunderstandings of the Greek, which will be 
explained in the notes at the close of this paper. 


II 


The indefatigable industry of Professor Taylor has produced a com- 
mentary of seven hundred pages on the Timaeus.? It is marred, as too 
much of his work is, by special pleading for wilful fancies and hypoth- 
eses. His basic assumption is that the Timaeus systematically and 
consistently presents not Plato’s own thought, but an Empedoclean 
Pythagoreanism of the fifth century. This is a priori improbable; 
it runs counter to Greek and Platonic literary habit; there is no real 
evidence to support it; few, if any, scholars or reviewers will take it 
seriously. I need not, then, here concern myself with this hypothesis 
of Professor Taylor; or with the hypothesis of Frank that the Timaeus 
expounds fourth-century Pythagoreanism as Plato took it over from 
his friends, the circle of Archytas, and modified it to suit his purposes; 
or with the hypothesis of Wilamowitz, that when Plato had written 
as far as 48A he was disconcerted by the sudden discovery of Democ- 
ritus and worked out the rest of the Timaeus on a new plan. The 
relation of Plato to Democritus is everywhere denied by Taylor. It is 
frequently proclaimed as a recent discovery of philological investiga- 
tion. For example, Erich Frank in Plato und die sogenannten Py- 
thagoreer (p. 120) writes “Heute....man hat mit Erfolg nach 

1Cf. Sophist 254-55 ff. and Tim. 37A; ‘“‘Recent Platonism in England,” AJP, 


IX, 298. Taylor, ad loc., seems to recognize this, but elsewhere, pp. 115, 189, persistent- 
ly denies any connection of thought with the Sophist. 


2 A. E. Taylor, A Commentary on Plato’s ‘‘Timaeus.”’ Oxford, 1928. 
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Spuren demokritischen Einflusses bei Plato gesucht,’”’ and again 
(p. 368, n. 268): “Tim. 52E ff., 538A. I. Hammer-Jensen hat das grosse 
Verdienst, die Verwandtschaft dieser Gedankenginge mit Demokrit 
zum erstenmal gesehen zu haben.” I think I may be permitted to 
call attention to my own discussion of the topic in the American 
Journal of Philology, IX (1888), 400 and 416 ff., repeated with modern 
illustrations in my paper “Platonism and the History of Science” 
in the bicentenary number of the American Philosophical Society’s 
Proceedings, LX VI (1927), 169 ff. Cf. especially the American Journal 
of Philology, IX, 402: “In Democritus whose influence is felt the 
more strongly throughout Plato that he is never named, etc.” 

For the rest, the hypotheses of Wilamowitz, Frank, and Taylor 
are alike unsupported by any evidence that will endure critical exam- 
ination. They are arbitrary assertions which too often mislead their 
authors into positive misinterpretation of the texts. They may be left 
to devour one another, though unfortunately, as no one of these 
writers discusses the arguments of the others, but each pursues un- 
perturbed his own way, we can only divine how the battle would be 
waged. 

But however that may be, Professor Taylor’s erudition, wide read- 
ing, and tenacious memory have collected an enormous mass of useful 
material for which every student of Plato will be grateful. His mem- 
ory is not infallible. He seems to have remembered a number of the 
interpretations suggested in my old papers on the Timaeus, but he 
apparently does not recall their source.! 

Further comment on Professor Taylor’s interpretation of particu- 
lar passages will be given in connection with the notes on M. Rivaud’s 
translation below. Here, I will merely add one or two illustrations of 
the unfortunate caprices of which his scholarship is capable when he 
has a favorite thesis to sustain. In 69C Plato tells us that the Demi- 
ourgos himself (avrés) created the immortal soul but turned over the 
creation of the mortal soul and the body to the inferior deities. The 
word airés suggests to Professor Taylor abroupyés, which designates, 
as he superfluously proves, a farmer who cultivates his own fields, or 
any workman too poor to hire assistance. From this, the word “lowly” 


1 For a few of these coincidences cf. infra, the notes on 29B, 33D, 36E, 37C, 39B, 
40D, 41D, 47E, 50B3, 52B, 57D, 60B, 61C, 63A, 64A, 75, 77A, 82E, 88C, 90C. 
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carries him by associations of ideas to “humble,” and he actually finds 
in the passage the Christian thought of “God as humbling Himself 
in the service of His creatures.’’ The expression, he says, ‘‘deserves to 
be noted as showing that its author understood the principle of the 
words ‘I am among you as one that serveth.’”’ I do not wish to be 
captious, but I think it is fair criticism to say that a writer who is 
capable of such an aberration must be used with caution. It is as 
fantastic as, and more insidious than, the discovery of the Trinity in 
the first three words of the Timaeus: ‘One, two, three.” 

Again in his note on Tim. 47B, in the endeavor to foist Pythago- 
reanism on Plato, he says that the reference in Philebus 16C is more 
particularly to dpuunrixn, the science of number. It of course is not. 
The word dpi8yuds throughout that passage means the number of sub- 
ordinate classes or species between the generality of the summum 
genus and the indeterminateness of infinite particulars. 

I will give but one more example of many. On page 30 of the 
prolegomena he still rests his virtual identification of Plato and the 
Pythagoreans on the misinterpretation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
987b11 to which I have called attention more than once.! ‘The pas- 
sage,’’ he says, “is so important that I subjoin a full version of it... . 


the Pythagoreans said that things ‘imitate’ their numbers, Plato that 
they partake of them—a mere change of a word.” This is incorrect. 
The context shows that Aristotle meant: “Plato that they partake 
of (ideas).”” There are plenty of correct interpretations of this passage 
in print, besides my own repeated correction of the error, yet Mr. 


Taylor persists in resting an argument on a demonstrable misappre- 
hension. 


Ill 


Dr. Erich Frank’s Plato und die sogenannten Pythagoreer is not a 
direct commentary on the Timaeus, but contains so much bearing 
upon its interpretation that it may fitly make a third in this series. 
Frank’s main thesis is that practically nothing is known about the 
earlier Pythagoreans, and that the “so-called Pythagoreans” of 
Aristotle are Archytas and other Pythagoreans of Southern Italy from 
whom Plato learned the mathematical and physical philosophy which 


1 The last time in Classical Philology, XIX (1924), 382. 
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he expounds in the Timaeus.' In this general form the hypothesis is 
plausible enough. But many of the details of its application as de- 
duced by Frank are insufficiently supported by evidence. We really 
know very little about Archytas and still less of his associates,? and 
the derogatory conclusions with regard to the independence and con- 
sistency of Plato’s own thought and the endeavor to make him out a 
mere edifying rhetorician and sentimentalist rather than a serious 
scientific thinker or to hold him responsible for his nephew Speusippus 
and the nonsense that may have been talked in the Academy are en- 
tirely inacceptable.? They often rest not only on insufficient but on 
misinterpreted texts, 

Frank’s book is a very interesting and suggestive piece of work, 
and a helpful commentary on the mathematical and scientific aspects 
of Plato’s writings.‘ But its main thesis has been uncritically accepted 
as a demonstration, and it is time for somebody to point out the 
nature of the arguments by which some of its results are won. Frank 
holds that the flowing philosophy, which Plato attributes to the 
Heracliteans, was essentially that which Archytas held in common 
with Democritus, though he differed from Democritus with regard to 
the metaphysical background and in some details. Plato in the main, 


1 Cf. p. 56: “Diese pythagoreische Naturphilosophie hat Plato—offenbar wihrend 
seines Aufenthalts in Unteritalien bei Archytas um das Jahr 388—zusammen mit den 
anderen Entdeckungen der Pythagoreer, kennen gelernt, und sie ist seitdem die Grund- 
lage seines ganzen naturphilosophischen Denkens geblieben. Ganz wie fiir die Pytha- 
goreer ist auch fir Plato der materielle Kérper in Wahrheit ein ‘Nichts’ d. h. die leere 
mathematische Raumgestalt. Erst indem die diesen Raum fillende ewig bewegte 
Bewegung auf die entsprechende unserer Seele stésst, erscheint ihr dieser Raum als 
farbig, feucht, feurig oder ahnliches,’’ and p. 74: ‘‘Hier im ‘Pythagoras’ des Demokrit 
und gar nicht bei den eigentlichen Pythagoreern findet sich also die erste Spur der 
‘Mathematiker’—Legende des Pythagoras. Und wenn auch diese Legende Alter sein 
mag als Demokrit, es ist doch wohl mit in erster Linie der Wirkung dieses Buches zu 
danken, wenn seitdem Pythagoras in der Literatur als wissenschaftlicher ‘Mathe- 
matiker’ und als Urheber jener quantitativen Naturauffassung lebt, die eigentlich fir 
den demokritischen Atomismus kennzeichenend ist. Wenn dann der ‘Pythagoreer’ 
Archytas seine Naturphilosophie und Mathematik ebenfalls als die Lehre des Pytha- 
goras selbst oder als die Weisheit alter Pythagoreer (wie des ‘Eurytus’) darstellte, so 
hat er damit, wie man sieht, nur das Vorbild Demokrits befolgt.” 


2 Diels, Fragmente,® etc., I, 320 ff. 


3 Cf. pp. 7-8, 18-15. On p. 65 he infers from Socrates’ description of his maieutic 
art (Theaetet. 158) that Plato himself ‘“‘verzichtet schon bewusst auf jede produktive 
Mitarbeit an den Wissenschaften.” 


‘Cf. esp. pp. 184 ff., ‘Zur Geschichte der Grichischen Astronomie’’; pp. 201 ff., 
“Die Entdeckung der wahren Planetenbewegung”’; and many of the Beilage. 
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he thinks, accepts this view of nature, but allows himself a little 
playful persiflage of his friends in the Republic! and still more in the 
T heaetetus. 

This is an error in the interpretation of the Theaetetus which fre- 
quently turns up, and which it would take too long to refute again 
here.? But the argument by which Frank proves that the flowing 
philosophers were Plato’s friends supplies a sharp test and illustration 
of his method. He actually infers this from the passage of the The- 
aetetus (180B) in which Socrates replies to Theodorus’ ridicule of the 
dialect of the extreme Heracliteans: “Perhaps, Theodorus, you have 
seen these men only at war, and have not associated with them when 
at peace—ov yap col éraipoi eiow.” It is obviously necessary to verify 
for yourself the references of any writer who is capable of interpreting 
a text in that fashion. Again, on page 101, he confirms his statement 
that for Plato the smallest atoms are not solid corpuscles, but “ganz 
unkérperliche leere mathematisch-ideelle Raumgestalten” by the 
parenthetical gloss dowuara ein. The phrase occurs in Plato only, I 
believe, in Sophist 246B, and it there quite certainly means not what 
Frank reads into it here, but simply the Platonic ideas, as the alterna- 
tive to crass materialism. On page 109 he proves Plato a mystic and 
not a scientific thinker by a misinterpretation of the debrepos mois 
of Phaedo 99C: 

Es geht ihm iiber allen menschlichen Verstand hinaus und kann nur in 
den seltenen Augenblicken mystischer Ekstase erschaut werden. Die diskur- 
sive Dialektik, die sogenannte Ideenlehre ist nur Vorstufe, “der zweitbeste 
Weg,” der den Menschen aus dem Dunkel der “Héhle,”’ in das er hier im 
irdischen Leben durch seine Sinne gefesselt ist, zur Sonne des Agathon fihrt. 


1530D-531C. 


2 Cf. my Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 66-69, and ‘‘Recent Platonism in England,” 
AJP, IX, 300-305, esp. p. 302: ‘‘Besides, even if we grant that sensational idealism is 
implied in the teaching of the xouwérepor, the doctrine comes too heavily weighted 
to be accepted as Platonic. It is repeatedly and distinctly identified with the erroneous 
definition of érzornun, with the uncompromising negation of all absolute existence in 
terms that recall the ideas, with the impossible dialect of the Heracliteans and with the 
ethical scepticism combated in the Laws. The xouyérepor are responsible for all the 
paradoxes from 156 to 186, and Mr. Jackson does not even attempt the hopeless task 
of distinguishing them from the Heracliteans and other extremists. Is it conceivable 
that Plato poured forth this stream of persiflage on a new and important discovery of 
his own? It is true that in the Symposium and Timaeus Plato seems to adopt in his own 
person the dialect of the péovres to characterize the phenomenal world, but it is only 
to bring into stronger light the contrast with the fixity and permanence of the world of 
the ideas, which are both theoretically and, what is more, practically denied by the 
partisans of the depopévn obcia.”’ 
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But Plato there uses debrepos mdois not as the alternative to any 
mystic vision, but in ironical contrast of the safe method of the ideas 
with the more ambitious endeavor to deduce an explanation of things 
from teleological principles.' 

Still more amazing is his proof by T'heaetetus 204D that material 
objects are for Plato merely mathematical relations and numbers. 
Socrates and Theaetetus are splitting hairs about the identity or di- 
versity of “whole” and “all’’ and of “all” in the singular and “all” in 
the plural. Socrates maintaining the identity points out that it cer- 
tainly holds for numerical collectivities, such as a measure of surface 
or length. In such cases all the units together are identical with all the 
thing as a whole; similarly of such a collectivity as an army: the 
entire number of the soldiers is the entire army. Frank actually con- 
founds this simple statement with the idea, which on the strength of 
it he attributes to Plato, that the material world and all material 
objects are nothing but mathematical relations and numbers. I can- 
not believe that any critical scholar who will read the passage in its 
context can have any doubt on this point, and so I feel justified in 
saying that all of Frank’s inferences from isolated texts of Plato and 
Aristotle are presumptively subject to verification and revision. Those 
that bear directly on the interpretation of the Timaeus will be con- 
sidered in connection with my notes on M. Rivaud’s translation to 
which I now turn. 

NoTES ON THE Timaeus 

18A. Both Rivaud and Taylor interpret as I did (1889) in correc- 
tion of Archer-Hind. Taylor thinks it proper to credit Fraccaroli 
(1906). 

19B. 7. Rivaud translates loosely “ainsi que vous le dites” ignor- 
ing my correction: “for the reason you assign.” 

19B. Rivaud seems to agree with my slight corrections of Archer- 
Hind. Taylor paraphrases part of it in different language. 

20D. Adyov .... elonynoaro. Rivaud’s “fit alors un récit” ig- 
nores my correction: ‘introduced a topic.’’ Taylor says nothing. 

21A. Rivaud follows the error of Archer-Hind’s note “‘not a fic- 
tion” not the correct translation “though unrecorded in history.” 


1Cf. Phaedo 100D and my paper on ‘The Origin of the Syllogism,’’ Classical 
Philology, XIX (January, 1924), 6-7. Plato himself warns us against Frank’s misin- 
terpretation 100A, 100C, 101DE. 
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22B. Rivaud renders ws dveyévovro “sur leur naissance.’’ It is, I 
think, as I said, either “how they survived” or perhaps “how they 
fared.” 

24B. Both Rivaud and Taylor overlook my suggestion, which I 
still think probable, of a comma after rap’ duty. Certainly év éxeivors 
Tots rémois cannot be rendered ‘‘comme en ce pays-ci.”” But Rivaud’s 
translation as a whole seems to mean the same as mine, though he has 
not adopted my text. 

26D. révrws apydcover is not quite “il y aura concordance com- 
pléte.” Ildavrws is idiomatic here. Cf.,e.g., Apol. 33D, Theaetet. 143A, 
Polit. 268E. 

27D. 7 dvavooduar. Rivaud corrects Archer-Hind as I do. 

28A. wera Advyou. The rendering “‘et par le raisonnement”’ obscures 
the relation of \éyos to vénats. 

28B4. oxerréor 5’ obv. Rivaud omits the 6’ ody and Taylor’s “well” 
seems to miss the point: it returns to the argument after the unction 
of the previous sentence, which Rivaud’s “mieux approprié’”’ fails to 
bring out. 

29B. Rivaud’s “que ce Monde-ci soit l’image de quelque autre 
Monde’”’ forces the translation to fit a mistaken theory (cf. supra, p. 
344). In “le plus important en toute matiére’’ he follows my rendering 
of péyiorov 5) mavrés against Archer-Hind. Taylor’s “the context 
shows that we are dealing with a general rule’ agrees with my “we 
have as often a general proposition followed by a specific application.” 
But he is scrupulous to credit Proclus with his interpretation. 

30A. wav dcop jv dpardy rapadaBwv. Taylor’s argument that Plato 
could not have believed in an antecedent chaos is anticipated and 
answered in detail in my note. Erich Frank’s “hinzunehmen” for 
mapadaBwyv is impossible. 

30C. év pépous elder, etc. Rivaud’s “aucun de ces objets qui nais- 
sent, pour étre par nature des parties d’un tout” seems to miss the 
purely idiomatic force of the prepositional phrase and the meaning, 
which is simply that the model is the most general idea of animal or 
living thing and not one of the subordinate species which by Platonic 
usage are spoken of as parts.! 

31A. “Venir aprés un autre’ for ued’ érépou debrepov is apparent- 
ly a slip of the pen which suggests a conception of Greek grammar 

1Cf. my Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 52. 
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which it is impossible to attribute to M. Rivaud. I do not know what 
Taylor means by his apparent obscure intention to deny that this is 
another case of the rpiros av@pwros in Plato. 

31B4. For Taylor’s remarks on the poetic coloring of re cf. my 
note in AJP, IX, 410. : 

33D. é« réxvns. Rivaud’s “suivant l’intention de son auteur” 
makes explicit the thought of my note, which Taylor’s note expands, 
omitting, however, the most relevant parallel, Soph. 265E. 

35A ff. I have little, if anything, to add to my former discussion 
of the creation of the world-soul. Taylor affirms without reasons that 
the wepl Ta gwyaTra yeyvouévn weptorT? ovcia is simply “transient and 
divisible corporeal being,’”’ and Rivaud renders “la substance divisible 
qui est dans les corps.”’ I still think that it is not material substance, 
but the unity of the idea as dispersed in material substances. Cf., as 
in my former note, Phil. 15B, év rots yuyouévors ad xal dreipors etre 
dveomacpuévny Kal moda yeyovuiar, etc. But on page 124 Taylor, if I 
understand him, seems to say that matter plays no part in the 
Timaeus. On page 125 he says that rpirov ovcias eléos . . . . is really 
little more than periphrasis for rpirov rt, a third something. On page 
127 he seems to take my view of Archer-Hind. On page 128 he says, 
“The logic of sameness and difference is explained fully in the Soph- 
istes: we do not need to appeal to the Sophistes for anything Timaeus 
says. It is all matter of common sense, and only has to be argued out 
in the Sophistes because certain paradox mongers had denied it 
We may be reasonably sure then that the ingredients of the yux7 are 
just these three: the Indivisible (=the Same), the Divisible (=the 
Different), the blend of the two.” On page 134, his final answer, based 
on comparison with the Philebus, is: “We can formulate laws of 
nature because in the last resort the behaviour of bodies depends on 
the geometrical structure of their corpuscles, and geometry is a science 
no less than the theory of numbers is.”’ 

Erich Frank’s summary (pp. 108-9) will confirm literal-minded 
interpreters in anti-Platonic prejudice. 

36AB. On the harmonic intervals I have nothing to say except to 
repeat my suggestion that, if xaraynAwxe in 36B means anything, the 
sum of the fractions in the true series must be an integer. 

36C. émi ded. My suggestion that we might reconcile Timaeus 
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and Laws by means of the dvaxixAnors of the Politicus was taken up 
without acknowledgment in an article in the English Classical Review 
(1891), p. 446. Professor Taylor’s note on 36C4 should be compared 
with my note on 36C and that on 34A. 

36E6. “As our Yux7 is constantly said by Plato to be most truly 
ourself, so the yvx7 of the odparés is said to be the obpavds. The visible 
frame of things is not the odpavds, but only the body. The soul of the 
ovpavés ‘uses’ ”’ (Taylor). Cf. my note, “The omission of the article 
and the isolated airy convey a truly Platonic suggestion, that the real 
‘self’ of the heavens is not the visible gpa of the firmament, but the 
soul.” Rivaud’s translation does not attempt to reproduce this 
Platonic subtlety, my statement of which is paraphrased by Taylor. 

37B. ddyos 5¢ 6 kara Tavrov. Rivaud records but does not accept 
my conjecture tadra. He is unable to translate xara rabrév unless— 
which I will not suppose—he intends “immuable” for a translation. 

37C. “In point of fact the main reason why Plato does not say 
epi TO Noy.oTov here, as he says epi 76 aicOnrdv, seems to be simply 
that there was no word Aoy.ordv in use” (Taylor). Cf., in my long 
note, ‘““The term Aoy.ords for the objective correlate of Noyiopds does 
not seem to have been in use .. . . and the use of AoyioriKds was in- 
evitable.” 

37E. Rivaud’s “or, en vérité l’expression est ne s’applique qu’a la 
substance éternelle” gives the general sense, perhaps, but is obviously 
not a correct translation of the Greek. 

39B. Rivaud’s “et ainsi les mouvements étant doubles et de sens 
contraire” is obviously wrong for 61a 7d dxf Kara ra évavria aya 
mpotévac. Taylor says, “But Archer-Hind makes a nonreal difficulty 
about the subject of mpoiéva: .. . . it is really an ‘understood’ sub- 
ject.” Cf. my note: “The subject of rpotéva: above is ara implicit in 
abrav.” 

39DE. éoxev rporas is of course not “qui ont des phases.’’ There 
is a similar error in 40B, “‘et errent de cette facon, etc.”’ In rperdueva 
kal wAaynv Torabrnv tcxovra, the word roabrny idiomatically repeats 
the technical force of rperéueva. In 39E mpds rhv ris deavwvias piunow 
gbvaews is not, I think, “pour imiter la substance éternelle’”’ but rather, 
with emphasis on the adjective, ‘to imitate the eternity of its nature.” 
So, in substance, Taylor after me. 
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39E. jrep obv voids évobcas idéas, etc. “Dans la mesure donc ou 
l’intellect apergoit les Formes’’ is not quite right. Taylor’s “a formal 
identification of the Creator with voids and of his model with ra vonra”’ 
is arbitrary and impossible. Phil. 16D is the key to the sound interpre- 
tation, for which see my old note ad loc. and supra, p. 344, n. 2. Frank 
(p. 113) seems actually to reverse the true order of ideas: ‘wird es 
fiir Plato auch in der Ideenwelt nur vier Urbilder des Lebens, also 
nur vier Ideen iiberhaupt oder besser vier Stufen der Idee geben, 
und die werden ihm durch die vier Idealzahlen; die ‘Eins,’ die ‘Zwei,’ 
die ‘Drei,’ die ‘Vier’ reprisentiert.”’ And again still more outrageously 
on p. 115: “Die nach den Idealzahlen geformte Welt soll nun in der 
Tat nach Plato in allem die Idee der Vierheit widerspiegeln.” What- 
ever nonsense may or may not have been talked in the Academy there 
is no trace of this sort of thing in Plato himself. 

40A. “Il a mis, en sa partie la plus puissante, une Sagesse, etc.,”’ 
is, I think, a misunderstanding of riOnoiv re eis tiv Tod KpaTiorov 
gporvnow. For this characteristic Platonic reversal of the ordinary 
point of view cf. supra, 38C, owpara.... eOnxev eis Tas Trepipopas, 
and my paper on “Platonism and the History of Science” (p. 172), 
“But the language of Platonic idealism seems to us upside down. The 
movements . . . . are spoken of as the real things and the sun, moon, 
planets and stars are things put into these movements and carried 
along by them,” and that on “Recent Platonism in England,” AJP, 
IX, 297, ‘‘and write God first; for God defend but God should go be- 
fore such villains! This . . . . is his meaning when he says in 34B that 
yvux7 is prior in creation to gua.” Cf. Taylor (p. 105), “This need not 
be taken to mean that there ever was a time when the world was a 
soul without any body.” 

40B. xar’ éxeiva is of course not “aprés ceux-la.” It is, as I said 
before, merely a pleonastic resumption of xafamwep ... . épp7nOn. 

40C. Rivaud reads eidAopuévny 5¢ rqv and translates “pressée 
étroitement.” I cannot take space to examine the discussion of the 
vexed problem of the movement of the earth in Erich Frank (pp. 
205 ff.) or Taylor (pp. 226-40). I observe only the note on 40C which 
I have explained by Cicero’s “opacet”’ as Taylor does by ‘“‘the dis- 
covery that what we call night is only the shadow of the earth.” 

40D. Rivaud reads &vev 51’ dyews rovrwv ad. Taylor explains the 
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av, which Rivaud neglects: ‘“The point of ad (in turn) will be that the 
visible heavenly bodies themselves, like everything else visible, are 
piunuara The ‘orrery’ which serves as a working model of the 
heavens will be thus . . . . to the actual planets what, etc.” Cf. my 
former note: “The stars are but an image of true mathematical move- 
ments An orrery, then, would be one of those imitations twice 
removed on which Plato’s imagination loves to dwell. Hence the ai.” 

41A. Rivaud annotates “tout le passage est visiblement ironique, 
comme le constate F. Weber.” Why F. Weber? Most intelligent 
Platonists have perceived that, and many have said it for the last 
two thousand years. 

41D. Taylor’s fuller note substantially follows mine in correction 
of Martin and Archer-Hind. On page 261 he quotes as I did “quel 
che Timeo de l’anime argomenta.”’ 

42K. “Et de telle sorte qu’il ne devint pas lui-méme la cause de 
ses propres malheurs” is of course impossible for 671 yu) Kaxav abr 
éavT@ yiyvorto airiov. Is it possible that Rivaud takes 67: as intro- 
ductory to a clause of purpose or result? 

43C. bypots re d\tcOjuacw ddaTwv is not quite “sur la surface 
glissante des eaux.’’ It is a periphrasis. 


44C. Biov fwnv. My note correcting Archer-Hind: “The phrase 
is loosely pleonastic.” Taylor: “A mere periphrasis for rév Biov.”’ 

45B. das juepor oixetov éxaorns juépas, etc. Taylor reproduces 
the substance of my correction of Madvig and Archer-Hind but over- 
looks or misapprehends the rest of my note. 

46E. doa... . yiyvovra. Rivaud’s translation seems to be the 
same as mine. Taylor insists against my contrary suggestion that “the 


genetives x.voupévwy, KiwovvTwy are partitive.”’ His reason “like rijs 


éuppovos diaews above” is unfortunate, for that is certainly not a parti- 
tive genitive. 

47C. bc0v 7’ ad povorkns Pwr} xphoiwov mpds axon évexa apuovias 
éori 500év. Both Rivaud and Taylor ignore my argument for keeping 
gwvjs with Hermann and construing mpds axony cumulatively with 
évexa dpuovias. Xpnomwov then expresses the Platonic thought that 
the true use of music is not mere pleasure, repeated in xpjotpos four 
lines below. Rivaud’s translation ‘est bon pour la voix” is, I think, 
impossible Greek. Taylor’s “all vocal music’ is an evasion. 
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47E. Taylor’s long and confused note upon d&vayxn borrows from 
my note on 75D one point, its identification with the sine qua non, 
which he repeats below 75D. He refers to Aristotle De partibus 
642a1-10. 

48A. Taylor fantastically refines on 7 dépe wépuxey, missing the 
associations of dépev illustrated in my note. Rivaud is substantially 
right: “et la nature de son mouvement propre,” 

48D. paddovr ¢ kal éurpoobev am’ apxis. For my interpretation of 
this and its recent proposal as new by E. Howald, ef. Classical Philol- 
ogy, XXIII (January, 1928), 70f. 

49E. The rod dev of Eva Sachs which Rivaud receives into the 
text is a piece of superfluous ingenuity which confuses his translation. 
The rjv 7Gde or tovTov of the MSS is amply justified by Parmen. 
164AB and other passages quoted in my old note. 

50B3. Taylor’s long note like mine on 50A justifies Aristotle’s 
criticism from his own point of view against Archer-Hind’s objections. 
I cannot rediscuss the complicated question. But cf. Taylor (p. 323): 
“Aristotle’s point is that he thinks Timaeus is trying to account for 
‘creation’ and ‘annihilation’ by an analogy from ‘transformation.’ ” 
Cf. my note (p. 64 bottom): (Aristotle thinks that) “Plato has veiled 
an obscurity in his doctrine by using a case of d&\Xoiwots to illustrate 
what is really yéveots in the strict sense.” 

51D. Taylor (p. 339): “The real reason of the failure of the at- 
tempts to define ér.orjun is that Socrates and Theaetetus are looking 
for a psychological criterion of true judgements. They are trying to dis- 
cover some psychological peculiarity which is common to true judge- 
ments, and no such peculiarity is to be found.” In my Unity of 
Plato’s Thought (p. 66-67) I said that there were “two reasons why 
the definition fails in the Theaetetus (2) It is not possible to 
define knowledge or explain error None can present except in 
the vaguest poetical figure a psychical mechanism that now operates 
correctly, yielding right opinion, and now incorrectly, resulting in 
error.” Cf. further De Platonis idearum doctrina (p. 17): ‘“‘haec 
quaestio in Theaeteto quidem disputatione de psychologica erroris 
explicatione praecipue continetur,” with the footnote “Hoc verbum 
toties repetitum lectori fastidium offerre suspicor; sed accurate loquen- 
dum est in disputatione philosopha. Problema Theaeteti est: eizetv 
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ti mor’ éoti TovTo TO TdB0s Tap’ huiv Kal riva tpdwov éyyuyvouevor 
(187D), Sophistae vero: rodro (esse errorem) Pbeyvéduevor évartiodoyia 
uh ovvéxecOar (236E). Alterum psychologicum est, logicum alterum. 
Talia si accuratius respexisset Groteus, Platonem inconstantiae non 
fuisset insimulaturus quod cavillationem de non-ente in Theaeteto 
Sophista Cratylo diverse tractavit’’ (Grote, Plato, II, 549 ff.). 

51B6. I find nothing to change in my former note. Taylor devotes 
three pages to sophisticating away the plain meaning of the passage 
which is a trenchant reaffirmation of the theory of ideas. His render- 
ing at 51B8 of zepi dv del Aéyouer “‘about which we are perpetually 
saying”’ is of a piece with his and Burnet’s misuse of @ayév throughout 
Plato and Aristotle. There is no emphatic “‘we’”’; dei does not mean 
“perpetually”; and dei Aéyouer is as colorless as rv Aeyouévw dei in 
Phil. 15D. 

52B. éverporododpwev BAErovTes. Rivaud’s “apercevant comme en 
un réve” does not attempt to render the oxymoron I noted of “‘a wak- 
ing dream” which Taylor repeats with his “dream while we are broad 
awake.” 


52C. ws eixove wév, etc. Rivaud correctly translates substantially 
in accordance with my note. Taylor adopts an impossibly ingenious 


variation of the too-ingenious rendering of Archer-Hind, which I re- 
jected with reason. 

52C. Rivaud is apparently right. Taylor loses himself in modern 
mathematical metaphysics and misses the main point that the two 
things of which the one cannot be in the other are the idea and space. 

53E. Rivaud’s translation omits the indispensable restriction 
arra. 

55D. rabry ords. Rivaud, I think correctly: “C’est un point sur 
lequel on pourrait hésiter.”” Taylor: “stopping there.” 

56B. 7d wey Tis wupapidos orepedv yeyovds eldos. Cf. Rivaud 
evasively: “la figure solide de la pyramide.”’ I once pressed orepedv 
veyovos' to defend Plato against the charge of constructing concrete 
fire out of mathematical abstractions. Taylor argues contra, that 
orepedv yiyveoOa is merely the regular mathematical phrase for ‘‘to 


1Cf. My Munich dissertation, De Platonis idearum doctrina, p. 32: ‘“‘eléos autem 
illud paulo post (55D) yeyovds 7G Ady yévos appellat et nonnisi orepedy yeyovds mupds 
orotxeiov fieri dicit (56B).’”’ Cf. my paper on ‘‘Platonism and the History of Science,’ 
pp. 1€9-70. 
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receive a third dimension.” In all his examples the noun is dpiOyds. 
He translates “that three-dimensional figure which is a pyramid.” 
That seems to me very harsh. Phil. 32B, 76 ék rijs dareipou kal réparos 
éupuxor yeyoves eldos, seems to me a close parallel in the position and 
construction of the adjective. However that may be, I think the main 
point is certain. Plato may not have a completely consistent theory of 
matter, space, and sensation. Nobody has today. But there is some- 
thing more than mathematical atomism in his conception of the con- 
crete qualities of things. The idea of fire, the ideas of the qualities, or 
the imitations or likenesses of them find their way into the recipient 
space in some mysterious fashion. Cf.51A, ueradXauBarov 5¢ dropwrara 
mn Tov vontov, which Taylor (p. 331) misunderstands; and again 50C, 
Ta 6é eiovdvTa Kal é&dvTa TOv SvTwv del prunwara, and 51A, ra Trav 
Travrwv del Te SvTWY ... . Ahouowwpara (see supra on 57D), which 
are surely something more than geometrical figures. 

57B. eis a’ra ty. I should have nothing but additional parallels 
to add to my arguments in support of my emendation eis aira. 
Taylor ignores it but seems to agree with me that the military sense 
which Stallbaum gives to eis riva iévac is improbable. Rivaud’s éis 
tavra in is possible, but not, I think, Taylor’s rendering of it ‘‘come 
to an agreement.”’ It would rather be, as Rivaud renders, ‘‘se réunir 
en un méme tout.” But his translation of the whole passage exhibits 
some errors. 

57D. Taylor writes (p. 396): ‘The point which Timaeus wants 
to make is a perfectly sound one. It is that already mentioned as 
fatal to attempts like that of Spencer who ‘evolved’ the world we 
know out of a pure homogeneity, etc.” Cf. AJP, IX, 417, “The 
principle of the stability of the homogeneous and the instability of the 
heterogeneous (57A, 58C),”’ and the footnote (ibid.), “50C. The 
atomists reduced the ultimate qualities of things to two or three. 
Plato applying his theory of ideas to this new theme uses it to express 
the conviction of Mill and Schopenhauer, that infinite variety cannot 
be conjured out of homogeneity, and that the ultimate properties of 
things cannot be fewer in number than the irreducible differences 
which we perceive.”’ Cf. supra, 56B. 

58D. aviowr dvtwyr is, I still think, a parenthetical genetive abso- 
lute. It does not go with the next sentence, as Rivaud’s translation 
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“en raison de leur inégalité”’ seems to imply. Ibid.: tiv oxquaros is 
apparently a misprint for r}v Tod oxquaTos. 

60B. péxpe dboews. I wrote: “Our editor is the first to publish a 
correct explanation of these words, which are sadly misconceived by 
Jowett and others.” Taylor writes: ‘Archer-Hind is clearly right 
about the construction and meaning of these words, which had been 
misapprehended by the earlier editors.”’ Rivaud still misunderstands. 

60C. cvvwobeioa ... . ddA’Tws HdaTt. Both Rivaud and Taylor re- 
ject Archer-Hind’s construction and render “into indissoluble con- 
junction with water.” But cf. 60E, téare pév od AuTA; 61A, obdéy Ader 
TARY KaTa TO oToLxetov; and 61B. 

61C. brdpxev aicOnow dSe?, etc. Taylor’s “only means” is ap- 
parently intended as a contradiction to my interpretation which he 
accepts in substance, though he disregards some of its niceties. Be- 
low he writes: ‘To begin with the descriptive physics and postpone 
the sense physiology from reasons of order, that the account of the 
wa0nuara of bodies may follow directly on the attempt at classification 
of the bodies (é&s Néynrat tats yéveow).’’ I wrote, in correction of 
previous interpreters: ‘In order that we may take up the ra@juara 
next in order after the yévy (i.e., without interposing the discussion of 
the mortal soul logically required).”’ 

62B. waxerar kata dvow adrd éavtd els Tobvartiov arwhody is 
not “lutte naturellement contre lui-méme, etc.’”’ Rivaud seems to have 
been thinking of éav7@. 

62B. “Les rapports réciproques du corps et des objets” is not 
quite right for mpds &\AnAa, etc. 

63A. Rivaud’s “d’ot viennent donc ces noms et comment avons- 
nous pris l’habitude de diviser de la sorte les étres, etc.,” seems to 
misapprehend év ols évra of which I wrote, correcting Archer-Hind: 
“From what sphere or domain where they really are we have been 
led by custom (and analogy) to transfer them.” Taylor writes: 
“Whence these names have been borrowed and what are the subjects 
to which they really belong, by transference from which we have ac- 
customed ourselves, etc.” 

64A. 7d trav Hdéwy Kal Tov adyewdr airov év ots beAnAVOaper, Kal 
boa 51a Tv TOU awparos popiwy aicOnoes KexTnuéva Kal ddTas év 
airais jdovas 0’ Gua érouévas éxer. I rendered this, correcting Archer- 
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Hind and previous editors: ‘The cause of pleasure and pain in the 
affection we have discussed and (in the) affections which producing 
sensation through the special organs involve also attendant pains and 
pleasures.” Rivaud, I think, still misunderstands the passage. Taylor 
follows me with regard to the antecedent of d¢a and the force of xai,and 
renders “the source of pleasures and pain, in the cases we have exam- 
ined, and in all those which involving sensation received through mem- 
bers of the body involve also (kai) pleasures-and-pains in our members 
accompanying the sensations.” He differs in taking popiwy of members 
of the body while I think Plato means the special organs of the senses. 
His interpretation yields a virtual tautology; mine, a new and true 
point. The functioning of the senses is normally neutral especially in 
sight and hearing. But in certain cases it may involve attendant 
pleasure or pain, as Plato explains (65A, 65D, and elsewhere). There 
is no difficulty in understanding yopiwy of the organs of sense. 

64A. dvayiurynokdpevor 7d Tis ebKwwntou Te Kal dvoKwwHtouv pdicews, 
etc. I correct Archer-Hind, “not recollecting how we defined above 
the source of mobility and immobility,” and add, “but simply ‘bear- 
ing in mind our former distinction between the mobile and immobile 
nature.’ ’’ Taylor quotes and corrects Archer-Hind, “the mobile and 
the immobile (not as Archer-Hind renders: the source of mobility 
and immobility).” 

65D. I wrote: “Construe pumrixd with rovrwv.”? Taylor expands: 
‘And the genitive is not as Archer-Hind assumes partitive, but a so- 
called ‘objective’ genitive depending on pumrixa, ‘substances which 
rinse these ¢éfia.’ ”’ Rivaud still has it wrong: ‘“Celles d’entre elles 
qui sont détersives.” 

66E. ayn tis Bia 76 veda eis abrév is of course not “on aspire 
le souffle de cet homme.”’ 

67A. 60’ ot radra. So both Rivaud and Taylor. I think the con- 
struction of the whole sentence makes Stobaeus’ 5.’ the better reading. 

67BC. Cf. Erich Frank (p. 175). 

68D. 7a woAdd eis év cvyKepavviva. Phaedr. 266B3 about the com- 
bination in thought of the one and the many to which Taylor refers 
has no pertinency here, as I fully explained in my old note. Cf. also 
my paper on ‘‘Platonism and the History of Science,” page 162, note 2. 

69C. Taylor: “It is needless to suppose that the points which do 
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not appear in the Republic are the product of a process of development 
in Plato’s mind subsequent to the composition of that dialogue.” Cf. 
my Unity of Plato’s Thought, passim, and especially the section on 
Plato’s psychology. 

69D. Taylor in substance accepts my corrections of Archer-Hind. 

71D. “Tl la calme” misses the point of d:aywynv. 

72C. olov karomrpw tapeckevacpuévoy Kal érompoy del Tapakelpevov 
éxuayetov. ‘‘Prét 4 jouer le réle de miroir et propre 4 recevoir des 
empreintes” is quite wrong. ’Exwavetov here is a cleanser prepared and 
ready for the mirror (to keep it bright). 

73C. Plato merely says that the “marrow” was originally divided 
into shapes corresponding to the destined positions of the different 
kinds of soul in the body, that is to say, in the brain, the spinal 
column, the bones, etc. This is proved, if need be, by 77B. Rivaud’s 
inaccurate translation suggests to him the fancy, “Ce texte montre 
que le probléme de l’hérédité n’avait pas échappé a Platon. Il semble 
se prononcer pour la prédétermination des germes.”’ 

75D. Trav dvaykaiwy kal Trav dpiorwv. My note read: “The avay- 
katov is contrasted with the dyaGév in Plato as the condicio sine qua 
non of a desired end. Cf. Tim. 70E, Rep. 347C, 493C, etc.” Taylor 


writes: “The dvayxata.... are food and drink, the apusra.... 
are Néyou..... These are no mere sine qua non..... ” Cf. supra on 
47E. 


77B. orpadévri, etc. Taylor is careful to quote Zeller, Apelt, and 
Rivaud for a correction of Archer-Hind and a rendering in which he 
closely follows my earlier note with the reference to Zeller. 

82B. My note: ‘“Construe éxrés with rotrwv.”’ Taylor: ‘‘robrwy 
depends, I take it, on éxrés.”’ 

82C. ra mrelora rep ré mpdabev. My note in correction of 
Archer-Hind: ‘Of the ailments connected with the debrepar cvoracers 
some are due, like those of the former class, to wAeovetia . . . . but the 
severest to a reversal of the true order of generation.”’ Taylor: ‘This 
brings us to the second..... The remark is added that most dis- 
orders belong to the first class, being due to the excess or defect of 
.... but the most serious owe their gravity to the inversion of the 
natural order of the formation of tissue.” 
82D. “Philtre au travers de la substance compacte des os” for 
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bua THY wuKvoTnTa Tav dorHv seems to ignore the difference between 
dua (c. gen.) and 614 (ec. ace.) as Archer-Hind and Martin did. Taylor 
says nothing. 

88C. Taylor (p. 623-24): “That Plato ever abandoned the claims 
made in the Republic for ‘dialectic’ is a mere fable convenue. Every 
member of the supreme council of state in the Laws is expressly re- 
quired, etc., .. . . and we are told that there is no dxpiBeorépa oxéyis 
....% 70 Tpds play idéay éx Tav woArGY kal dvopoiwv Suvardv eivar 
Brérewv (Laws xii. 965-69-c3).”” This means that the rulers in the 
Laws no less than in the Republic are to be duaXexrixot. Cf. my Unity 
of Plato’s Thought where I quote Mill, Grote, and Gomperz for this 
error and combat it by showing that the nocturnal council of the 
Laws in close parallelism with the Republic are to know how to dis- 
tinguish the one and the many, adding (p. 87), ‘“The essence of the 
more accurate method is our old acquaintance 76 mpds piav idéay éx 


TV TONAGY Kal dvopoiwv Suvardv elvar Brérew .... the thing being so 
clearly indicated, it would be pitiful quibbling to object that the word 
dvaXexrixyn does not happen to occur here. ... . There is no justifica- 


tion for the statement that the Laws ignore the higher education of 
the rulers or substitute in it mathematics and astronomy for dialectic.” 

90C. Oepareia 5é 5 ravti ravrds. Taylor: “The ravrés is quite 
general .. . . it is wrong to limit the sense of this general maxim.” 
My note, not “the care of this is the same for every man, but there is 
one general principle for the proper care of anything.” 

92C. I am glad to see that Mr. Taylor rejects Archer-Hind’s 
eikav Tov moinTod as I did. 








ANOTHER 1508 ALDINE PLINY 
By B. L. ULtman 


TARTING with a disagreement as to the reading of the Aldine 
text at a certain point, the discussion about the Aldine Pliny 
of 1508 veered to Aldus’ trustworthiness as a critical editor 

and has now broadened to include the very interesting question of 
the editorial and shop methods of the most famous of Italian printers. 
Even if this cannot be said to be one of the crucial problems of the 
world, the unexpected development of an originally very small detail 
into a rather large subject is a good illustration of the necessity of 
encouraging observation of seemingly trifling points. Significant 
research often has its origin in very insignificant matters. 

Robbins’ note in the April number of Classical Philology (p. 185) 
has stimulated me to publish the relevant facts about an incomplete 
copy of the 1508 Pliny which has long been in my possession and to 
bring forward some new observations on Aldine practice.! The copy 
contains only the letters and panegyric of Pliny and lacks the colo- 
phon. There is no question, however, of its being a copy of this edition 
and not of the 1518 reprint. In the many minute differences which 
Boyer and Dorjahn have pointed out between the two editions? my 
copy agrees with the earlier edition. 


1T am indebted to Professor Robbins for his courtesy in answering my questions 
about various details in his copy and that of Dr. Bishop. 


2 Classical Philology, XX (1925), 50 ff. They examined two copies of the 1508 
edition in the University of Chicago Library (289382, 282180) and one in Merrill’s 
possession, one copy of the 1518 edition in the University library and one in Merrill’s 
possession. In checking over my copy I found some discrepancies which led to a re- 
examination of the three University copies. I find the following slight errors due to mis- 
prints or other causes: p. 52 (208. 17), in ulla is the reading in both editions (p. 224, 
1. 14), followed by in nulla three lines below; it is page 274, not 277, which is wrongly 
paged as 247 in the first edition, but correctly given in the second; p. 53, n. 1, tamen, 
not temen, is the reading of both editions; p. 54, 1. 4, Cassit is the reading of both edi- 
tions; p. 54, 1. 10, ele/geris is the division in the 1508 edition, elege/ris in the 1518 edi- 
tion, not the reverse; p. 54, next to last line, the 1508 copies have al/tera; p. 55, 1. 3, 
should read verietiad. Presumably these corrections also hold true for Merrill’s copies of 
the two editions. Professor Robbins writes me that his copy and Bishop’s have the 
readings as I give them. 
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In the matter of wrong paging, my copy and those of Robbins and 
Bishop have the same wrong paging as that found in three copies 
reported by Boyer and Dorjahn where these three agree.! Let us 
consider the three pages (160, 245, 288) on which these three copies 
differ among themselves. The line-up is as follows: 

right 289382 282180 Merrill Robbins Bishop Ullman 
160 161 160 160 160 160 160 


245 24 24 245 24 24 24 
288 288 256 288 288 256 288 


Four out of eight possible combinations are found in only six copies. 
Bishop’s copy and 282180 agree, as do Robbins’ and mine. 

Other wrong page numbers which are not quoted by Boyer and 
Dorjahn because they occur beyond the point where Pliny’s letters 
end are the following:? 341 for 373, 451 for 457, 462 for 461, 49 for 
497, 580 for 508. All are corrected in the 1518 edition. 

Several differences in spacing in the 1508 copies were noted by 
Boyer and Dorjahn (p. 55). My copy agrees with Chicago copy 
282180 in the spacing of sanguinem on page 150 and of perquam 
zucunda on page 154, but with Chicago copy 289382 in the spacing of 
beatamque on page 209.* 

On the most interesting matter, that of difference in reading, 
Boyer and Dorjahn report three cases. My copy reads nutritoria 
on page 57, facere on page 64, suffecisset on page 285. It thus agrees 
with Chicago copy 289382. 

The reports of Winship and Robbins as well as my own make it 
clear that we should no longer speak of agere-texts and facere-texts. 
The use of such names was quite natural when the discovery was 
first made that some copies had the one reading, some the other. If 
a complete collation of a number of copies were made as carefully as 


1P. 47 is missing in my copy, so that I can only infer that it was wrongly num- 


bered 46. 


2 This report includes Rebbins’ copy and Bishop’s as well as the two University 
copies. I have no report on Merrill’s copy. My own copy ends at p. 424. All these 
wrong numbers are mentioned by Winship (‘‘The Aldine Pliny of 1508” in The Library, 
Fourth Series, VI [ = Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, London, 1926], 358 ff.) 
as present in the copies on which he had reports. He gives a convincing explanation of 
such misnumberings as 194 for 226. 


® Professor Robbins writes me that in his copy there is no undue spacing before 
the final letter of tucunda. 
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Boyer and Dorjahn’s collation of the three copies available to them, 
other variations might be found. 

It is quite clear that there is no question of various printings but 
rather of a process of correction as the book went through the press 
and the assembly of corrected and uncorrected sheets by the binder 
in all sorts of combinations. It is unfortunate that Winship did not 
report in detail, as Boyer and Dorjahn did, the combinations of right 
and wrong readings and other variationsin the separate copies on which 
he received information. Only in this way could one begin to get some 
idea of the extent to which differences occur in various copies. No two 
of the six copies which have thus far been reported in detail are exactly 
alike. One of the two copies which have the largest number of certain 
errors! has facere, the other agere. Thus it cannot be decided from the 
number of errors whether facere or agere was the original reading.” 

As to the 1518 edition, the fact that it has correct page numbers 
does not prove that its readings agere and meritoria are necessarily 
the corrected readings. For the correction of the paging is something 
that may have been in the hands of the compositor, while the correc- 
tion of the text was up to the editor. As Winship says, the reading 
agere in the second edition ‘‘presumably means nothing more than 
that a copy of the 1508 edition which had this reading happened 
accidentally to be given to the compositors when they were set to 
work on a reprint.’”’ Perhaps the explanation of the wrong page 
number 256 for 288 in the second edition, as in some copies of the 
first, is due to the same cause. Of the six copies of the 1508 edition 
reported in detail only Bishop’s copy has the combination of readings 
agere, meritoria, 256, found in the 1518 edition. 

Robbins points out that, with one exception, the wrong paging is 
corrected in the index. The same is true of the three copies which I 
have examined and presumably it holds for all. The explanation, of 
course, is that the index was made up after all the sheets had been 
run off, when no further corrections could be made in the paging. 
The best that the maker of the index could do was to use the correct 
paging in the index. 

1I refer to wrong page numbers, the reading suffecesset, and i (p. 90). 

2 In Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXXVI (1925), 17, n. 1, Rand states 


that the Harvard copy has illi (p. 278, 1. 25 Merrill), as against illa reported by Merrill. 
The three copies which I have examined and those of Robbins and Bishop have ili. 
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The exception is of considerable interest. In the two copies re- 
ported by Robbins and the three examined by me, the index wrongly 
assigns a certain letter addressed to Calvisius Rufus to page 96 
instead of page 90. In Robbins’ copy the page is actually numbered 
96, and he writes that the 6 is perfect. Bishop’s copy has 90, but the 0 
is ‘‘a trifle heavy at the top.’”’ That description would also apply to 
my copy and Chicago copy 282180. But in the other Chicago copy 
(289382) the figure looks more like a 6 broken to look like 0 than a 
defective 0. The circle is not closed. I suspect that what happened 
was that the page was wrongly numbered 96, that a pressman noticed 
this after some sheets were printed and chiseled off the upper part of 
the 6. This spread the metal somewhat and gave the fish-tail appear- 
ance found in copy 289382. In all copies the figure is not perfectly 
round at the top but has the segmented appearance peculiar to the 
figure 6 in this edition. Perhaps it was at this time that the first 
letter of the page (¢) dropped out. It is found only in that copy of the 
six reported which has the perfect 96.1 The maker of the index had 
before him a copy like Robbins’ and for once failed to note the wrong 
number. 

Another interesting conclusion can be drawn from the paging and 
index, this time with reference to the 1518 edition. In this most of 
the errors in paging are corrected but not all. One might assume that 
the corrections were made by the compositor, but such was not the 
case. It seems that the maker of the 1508 index corrected the paging 
by hand in his copy of the unbound text fresh from the press as he 
came upon the wrong numbers, and that he filed this copy away as the 
official copy. The evidence is as follows: The maker of the index did 
not have occasion to note all the errors in paging in the book, for he 
took into account for his index only such pages as contained the be- 
ginning of a letter (or other title in the De Viris Illustribus, etc.) but 
not those pages which are printed solid. For example, page 114 
figures in the index under Gallo because a letter to Gallus begins on 
that page, but page 115 does not figure because it is set solid, con- 
taining only the continuation of this letter. Now it happens that in 
general the wrongly numbered pages which are set solid and of which, 


1 Professor Robbins informs me that his copy has ¢a, not ¢~, as reported through 
a misprint on p. 185 of his article. 
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therefore, no note was taken in the index, retain the wrong paging in 
the second edition, whereas the pages with wrong numbering which 
have titles taken into account in the index all have the right number- 
ing in the later edition. Thus the solid pages which still have wrong 
numbers in the 1518 edition are 46, 47, 258. The pages which were 
taken into account in the index because of their titles and which have 
correct numbering in the new edition are 119, 160, 206, 210, 226, 250, 
254, 274, 457, 461. The apparent exception of 288, which still has a 
wrong number, although it contains a new letter with title, only adds 
a neat bit of evidence for the explanation just presented. The new 
letter is one of Trajan’s replies, and these are not taken into account 
in the index. From the standpoint of the index this is a “solid” 
page. Page 245 is solid and yet has the right numbering. But it will 
be noticed that some of the 1508 copies have the right numbering here 
and we have the right to assume that the maker of the index had 
such a copy before him.' Pages 373, 497, 508 are not noted in the 
index but have correct paging in the new edition. Either the number- 
ing is correct in some of the unreported copies of the first edition or 
(as is more likely) the correction is to be credited to the compositors 
of the new edition. The correction of page 96 may be due to the 
same source. 

The significance of all this is that the person (Aldus himself ?) who 
made the index of the 1508 edition must have corrected by hand the 
mistakes in paging which he found in the copy he was using and must 
have laid this away as the office copy from which the 1518 reprint 
was later set up. 

In contrast to this are the new indexes of the 1518 edition, 
one an index rerum memorabilium, the other an index of Greek words 
and phrases. As the 1518 edition is a page-for-page reprint of the 
first edition, the editor did not need to wait until the new edition was 
set up before making the new indexes. He could base them on a copy 
of the first edition. This in fact is what he did. The proofs are clear. 
The Greek index is not alphabetic but consecutive according to pages. 
The Greek phrase on page 258 (wrongly numbered 158 even in the 


1 The wrong page number 813 for 313 in the 1518 edition is of course a new com- 
positor’s error and has nothing to do with the 1508 edition. 

2 The Index of the 1508 edition is reprinted, including the wrong page reference 
96 for 90 under Calvisius Rufus and 126 for 226 under Romanus. 
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second edition) is attributed in the index to 158 but is in proper place 
between 248 and 265! The editor in going through the text page by 
page failed to notice the wrong number. Greek words on pages 46 
and 47 (wrongly numbered 47 and 46) have the right page numbers in 
the index. Evidently the editor forgot to correct the text paging. 
Or rather we should say that he was not using the office copy which 
served as the basis for the second edition and did not bother to see 
to it that this office copy be corrected. This becomes clear from an- 
other instance. Page 160 is wrongly numbered 161 in eight out of 
twenty-one copies of the first edition reported by Winship, Robbins, 
and me. It is correct in the 1518 edition, which was therefore probably 
based on a correct or corrected (by hand) copy. But the Greek 
index gives the wrong number 161. This shows that the index-maker 
did not have before him the official copy of the first edition. 

For the index rerum memorabilium a different copy of the 1508 
edition was used. This is shown by the fact that the five references 
(Amor, Crescens, Maximus, Petit, Varus) to page 160 are all correct, 
instead of giving 161. On the other hand, references to page 47 
(Arbusculae, Firmus, Hostilius, Narrat, Regulus) are wrongly at- 
tributed to 46, the numbering found in both editions, and Salvius 
Liberalis is attributed to 47, wrongly numbered 46 in both editions. 

In the following cases index entries have wrong page references 
which agree with the wrong numbering of all copies! of the 1508 edi- 
tion where the paging is correct in the second edition. I give first the 
index number, then the correct number. 


Falco, Pauperes studiosi, 106 for 206 

Brevitas, Humanae vitae brevitas, Phantasmata ne sint, Sura, 120 for 210 
Bassus, Catulus Messalinus, Senilis vita, Veiento, 129 for 119 

Clitumnus fons, Fons describitur, 194 for 226 

Tyro, 218 for 250 

Respondet, 222 for 254 

Suetonius, Tranquillus, 247 for 274 

Aemilius, Ortiagontes, Paulus, Volso, 451 for 457 

Attilius, Caepio, Sarranus, 580 for 508 


In the last item of page 508 (Manilius) the index-maker noticed 
the wrong paging and corrected it in his index. He did not take the 


1 Two Chicago copies and those of Robbins and Bishop for the entire volume, my 
copy through page 424, Merrill’s through page 338. 
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trouble to go back and correct the entries he had made a few seconds 
earlier. On the other hand, he correctly attributes Macrinus to page 
250 but assigns Tyro, which comes later on the same page, to page 
218. For page 254 only the second reference (Respondet) is wrong, 
while four others are right (Geminius, Filii, Iunior, Quadratus).' 

In the index, references to Falco are in the order 30, 122, 106, 
259, where 106 is wrong for 206; references to Catulus Messalinus are 
in the order 129, 128, where 129 is wrong for 119. Under Sura, how- 
ever, the order has been changed: 120, 124, 286, where 120 is wrong 
for 210. 

There is one reference to page 245, which is correct (Servianus). 
There are no references to pages 258, 288, 373, correct or incorrect. 
The references to 461 (Metellus, Mummius [=460]) and 462 (Grac- 
chus, Lucretius, Nasica, Tiberius) are not confused, showing that 
the index-maker saw the error in his copy or that his copy had correct 
paging. There are ten correct references to page 497 (Aemilius, 
Claudius, Gentius, Julius, Lepidus, Marcellus, Mutius, Perses, 
Petellius, Sulpitius).? 

From all this it will be seen that this index was based neither on 
the official copy which served as the basis of the second edition nor on 
the copy from which the Greek index was made. The person who made 
it showed a good bit of carelessness and perhaps indifference. 

Winship (p. 360) states that the 1508 edition is unique in two 
respects, the placing of the page number at the upper right-hand corner 
of the left-hand as well as of the right-hand pages, and the prefixing 
of the mark ( to the page numbers. The former practice is preserved 
in the 1518 reprint. The latter was begun in this reprint but soon 
abandoned. It is found on pages 2, 3, 6, 7, 10, 11, 17, 21, 25, 28, 29, 32. 
The first six pages are on the inside form of sheet a, the last six are on 
the outside form of sheet b. The makeup seems therefore to have 
been different from that which Winship deduces for the first edition. 

Winship paid no attention to the dot after the page number in 

1T cannot explain the reference to Accilianus, p. 206. If this is a confusion with 
Minitianus mentioned there (cf. Minitius Acilianus, p. 18) and not referred to in the 


index, then the page number has been corrected from 106. Acilianus is mentioned on 
p. 52, but the index does not note this. 


2 There is a wrong reference (Antonius), but it does not involve p. 49 and is of no 
interest for the present purpose. 
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most of the first 99 pages of the 1508 edition. These occur on each of 
these pages except 36, 55, 65-69, 71-81, 84, 88-89, 92-93, 96, 98-99, 
that is, the omissions are chiefly on sheets e and f. In sheet f the omis- 
sions are all on the outside form, in sheet e every page is involved 
except one. The omissions cannot apparently be explained by Win- 
ship’s theory about the omission of the mark (. The dots are preserved 
in a few cases in the 1518 reprint: on pages 2, 6, 7, 15, 35, 40,41. The 
first three are due to faithful reproduction of the first edition, the 
others are due to unconscious imitation of the first edition after the 
order had been given to discontinue their use. 

As to the point which started the whole discussion, i.e., where the 
reading agere came from, no certainty can be reached, but the various 
studies of methods employed in Aldus’ print shop make it highly im- 
probable that Aldus first wrote agere and then changed to facere after 
re-examining his ancient manuscript. There is no evidence for this 
sort of thing. Nor is it at all likely that facere was deliberately 
emended to agere. The most reasonable explanation that has been 
offered is that all or most of the type of facere fell out and that from 
the sense of the passage agere was inserted. Aldus can hardly be 
blamed for this. This is not to say, however, that all his readings are 


to be accepted blindly as those of his old manuscript. He and his 
fellows were even more careless and inaccurate than modern editors, 
and they had the additional vice of emending freely as the spirit 
moved them. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





NOTES ON PORPHYRY’S LIFE OF PLOTINUS 


By Roger MILueR JONES 


HAPTER XIV: érdnpoiro 5¢ raxéws kal br’ ddriywr Sods vody 
C Babéos Oewpnuaros avicraro. 

Porphyry has just said that Plotinus was accustomed to 
have Platonic and Aristotelian commentaries read at sessions of the 
school; that his judgment was always independent. Then follows the 
sentence quoted above. It can mean, I think, only this: “He soon 
had enough of the reading to satisfy him; he set forth a profound 
thought in a few words; and rose and left the room.” That dvioraro 
is to be taken in this way is made clear a little below in the same chap- 
ter: dvioracbat ev éBobdero, Aéyewv 5¢ bd ’"Opryévous aévobuevos; and 
Kal otrws ddiya diadexGels éEavéorn. Bouillet omits dvioraro alto- 
gether. The translations of Bréhier and Mackenna are quite im- 
possible: “Et il se levait pour expliquer briévement une profonde 
théorie”; ‘“‘A few words sufficed him to make clear the significance 
of some profound theory, and so to pass on.” Bidez, La Vie de 
Porphyre, page 43, shows by his paraphrase that he takes it in the 
same way that Bréhier does. 

Chapter xvii: Amelius’ letter to Porphyry closes thus: rovodrov 
dpa jv Td col xapifecOar é— Gmravtos BoleoBar. Porphyry had re- 
quested Amelius to answer the critics who had accused Plotinus of 
plagiarism. Amelius has been explaining what difficulties he has en- 
countered in doing this. The meaning is: ‘Such a task was involved 
in my desire to comply utterly with your wish.” Bréhier translates: 
“Voila comment j’ai voulu te complaire en tout”; similarly Bouillet 
and Mackenna. 

Chapter xviii: kdaxelOev Aowrdy 7a TE BiBXia 7a IAwrivov ém- 
orevOnv. Countless readers must have seen that the meaning is: 
“Thereafter I was intrusted with the writings of Plotinus.” The trans- 
lators, however, take it as meaning, in the words of Bréhier: “Depuis 


ce temps, j’eus pleine confiance dans les écrits de Plotin.” 
(Cuassicat PaoLocy, XXIII, October, 1928] 371 
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NOTES ON PLOTINUS ENNEADS I-III 


i, 2. 3: voe? re  Wux} GrAws' Tav 5é éxel 7d pev érépws, 7d Se 
ov5é SAws. wadw ody 7d voeiy duwvupov; obdauas. GANA Td pev TPwTwSs, 
7d 5€ wap’ éxeivov érépws. Bouillet translates: “‘D’ailleurs l’Ame ne 
pense pas les objets intelligibles de la méme maniére que Dieu: ce 
qui est en Dieu ne se trouve en nous que d’une maniére toute différente 
ou méme ne s’y trouve du tout. Ainsi la pensée de Dieu n’est pas 
identique avec la nétre. La pensée de Dieu est un premier principe 
dont la nétre derive et différe.”” Mackenna translates: ‘The Act of 
Intellection in the Soul is not the same as in the Divine: of things in 
the Supreme, Soul grasps some after a mode of its own, some not at 
all. Then yet again, the one word, Intellection, covers two distinct 
Acts? Rather there is primal Intellection and there is Intellection 
deriving from the Primal and of other scope.” Bréhier translates: 
“De plus, l’Ame a des pensées changeantes; elle pense un méme étre 
intelligible sous des aspects différents et sans penser du tout aux 
autres. La pensée de Dieu et celle de l’Ame n’ont done que le nom 
de commun?—Du tout; mais l’une est primitive et l’autre derivée et 
différente.”” None of these interpretations is altogether satisfactory; 
I should like to suggest the following. 

In the passage immediately preceding, Plotinus has said that the 
disposition (6.a48eo.s) of the soul whereby it possesses intellection and 
freedom from the passions may be called likeness to God, though we 
may not attribute such a disposition to God, since it is soul to which 
disposition belongs. The intellection of the soul, he goes on to say, 
is different, too, from the divine intellection. For of the transcendent, 
the divine entities, the vods possesses an intellection different from 
that of the soul; the One, the Good, possesses no intellection at all. 
Are we then to say that the term ‘“‘intellection,” since it is used of the 
activity of both the soul and the vois, is 6uavupov? No; the activity 
of the vots may be said to be primary, that of the soul to be derived. 
To take 76 wév and 7d dé in the clause beginning trav 6é éxe? as 
subject, not as object of voe? understood, seems to me at once the 
easier construction and much more to the point. 

i. 4. 13: 006’ ai évépyecar 5¢ dia Tas TiXaS éumodifow7’ Gy, ddA 
& Aa Gv kar’ GdXas yiyvowrTo rixas ai 5 xara Tas Oewpias 
évépyecat ai pev kal’ éxacra Taxa Gy olov ds Snrnoas av kal oxepapevos 
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mpopépo’ 7d 5é wéyiorov uaOnua mpdxerpov del Kal per’ abrod. Ficino 
translates the sentence beginning ai 5é xara: ‘“Actiones vero in con- 
templatione positae, si quae circa singula versantur, forsan tales 
erunt quales cum ille iam quaesiverit et consideraverit, proferet; sed 
maxima doctrina expedita semper est penes illum.’’ Similar are the 
renderings of Bouillet, Mackenna, and Bréhier, though Bouillet 
neglects the contrast of the uév and dé clauses. I should like to sug- 
gest the possibility that we are to understand éurodifowro from the 
earlier sentence with taxa &v. That we have a formal contradiction 
with what precedes is, I think, no grave objection to this interpreta- 
tion; it is a qualification rather than a contradiction. The meaning 
then will be: “Of intellectual activities, those that deal with par- 
ticular problems of the sciences may be hindered by outward circum- 
stances, those, I mean, which demand previous investigation and 
reflection; but the highest knowledge is ever at hand and in his pos- 
session.” The phrase 76 uéyiorov waOnua is clearly a reminiscence of 
Republic 504 DE, a fact presumably observed but not indicated by 
those editors and translators whom I have seen. 

i, 8. 15: elvac pév obv det Kal ayabdv Kai &uxrov ayabdv, rd 5é 
peueypévov bn €x Kako Kal ayabol, kai mXelovos Tov Kaxod weradaBor 
Hdn kal abd cuvredécar éxeivy TH SAws KaKG, EATTOvos 5é H HAaTTwTaL, 
7@ aya0G. The manuscripts read 6d\w kaxdv; d\ws kax@ is Miiller’s 
emendation. Whatever the correct reading may be, cvvrekéoav seems 
to have been given a wrong interpretation by all translators, except 
perhaps Ficino, whose meaning is not very clear. The latter trans- 
lates: “Item quod plus mali participat, ad id iam declinare, quod est 
totum malum; quod vero minus habet mali, hoc ipsum, quod minus 
habet, ad bonum spectare.” Bouillet: “Que ce qui participe plus du 
mal tend par cela méme au mal absolu.” Bréhier: “Elles aboutissent 
finalement au mal total.’””’ Mackenna: ‘The Rather Bad than good, 
this last ending with the utterly bad we have been seeking.” But 
ouvredéoay can only mean that the mixed class in which evil pre- 
dominates is to be counted with evil; not that particular entities of 
this class eventually become absolutely evil, or that there is a grada- 
tion such that extreme members of the class approach absolute evil as 
a limit. 

i. 9: obdk é&dtes, iva pur étin’ EXeboerar yap Exovoa TL, va kal 
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€EOn, 7h Te eEeNOety éorr peraPjvar eis GAdov rérov. After ékin 
Bouillet, with much plausibility, added éxoved 7 from the Oracles of 
Zoroaster. His translation, ‘en quelque endroit qu’elle émigre,” shows 
that he emended iva to iva Gy; in this he is followed by Mackenna. 
Ficino evidently guessed at the meaning, and his translation con- 
tributes nothing to our knowledge. Bréhier, reading the text of the 
manuscripts, translates: “Ne fais pas sortir par violence l’Ame du 
corps, pour qu’elle ne sorte pas ainsi. Car elle s’en ira bien si elle a la 
disposition qu’il faut pour s’en aller.”” What he means by this he tells 
us on page 132, note 2: ‘‘Le texte et le sens des trois premiéres lignes 
sont trés incertains; en se référant 4 cette idée habituelle chez Plotin, 
que la fuite ou sortie de l’Ame ne signifie pas une sortie matérielle, 
mais n’est qu’une métaphore pour exprimer une disposition vertueuse, 
on peut comprendre que Plotin oppose ici 4 la sortie effective de 
l’Ame la disposition intérieure, nécessaire 4 cette sortie; l’Ame acquiert 
cette disposition sans passer dans un autre séjour, et tout en restant 
dans le corps.” I think it probable that iva, the reading of the manu- 
scripts, is sound, and that Bréhier’s construction is right. But the 
phrase éxovod zu can hardly mean anything else than éxovaa 7a6os 
tt. The sense will be: ‘For it will go forth possessing a passion, the 
passion which, in fact, prompted its departure.” This idea is more 
clearly expressed below: xal dre Aver odx arabys, Add’ 7 dvexépavars 
h Abr 7H Ovpds. 

ii. 9. 18: In the last section of his polemic against the Gnostics, 
Plotinus criticizes their attitude toward the star-gods and the world- 
soul: The world-soul is passionless; we may approximate this state 
by virtue. We may attain the same vision that the world-soul and the 
star-gods enjoy. The Gnostics avail nothing by their insistence that 
they alone can view the intelligible; that they can escape from the 
body by death, whereas the star-gods are bound forever to their task 
of ordering the heavens. This they say because of their ignorance of 
the meaning of ‘‘outside the body” (dmeipia rod é&w brit woré éort) 
and of the way in which “the whole soul cares for that which is soul- 
less.” Yet it is possible for men not to love the body, to become pure, 
to despise death, to know the good and pursue it, without envying 
those other beings who ever pursue the good, without pretending that 
they do not pursue it, without incurring the same error as those who 
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believe that the stars do not move because their senses report to them 
that they are stationary. 61a todro yap abrol ok olovra: Ta ééw 
Brérew rhv Tov dotpwr iow, bri obx Spor tiv Puxnv abrav téwhev 
ovcay. This passage Ficino translates correctly enough: “Ob id 
enim et ipsi non putant astrorum naturam ea, quae sunt extra, 
suspicere, quoniam ipsi non vident ipsorum animam extrinsecus 
existentem” ; though we can hardly be sure what he thought the pas- 
sage meant. Bouillet renders: ‘Qui croient que l’4me des astres ne 
voit pas ce qui est extérieur parce qu’ils ne voient pas eux-mémes 
cette Ame apparaitre extérieurement” ; and Mackenna similarly: “‘To 
deny outer vision to the Star-Nature only because they do not see 
the Star-Soul in outer manifestation.” Bréhier, dissatisfied with the 
sense seemingly made by the manuscript reading, conjectures in his 
critical apparatus that BXéovres has been dropped out after ra é&w, 
and translates as if it were in the text: “Ils ne croient pas eux-mémes 
saisir la nature des astres en contemplant leur extérieur, puisqu’ils 
ne voient pas leur Ame 4 |’extérieur.”’ It is hard to see how this sense 
fits the context. 

The meaning is clear and appropriate if once we understand ra 
é&w and é&wHev obcav. We must observe that the myth of the Phaedrus 
is in Plotinus’ mind in much of this section. Bouillet has pointed out 
that ux mwavrds émipedetrac %) Sdn Tod dWbxov is taken from 246 B. 
The Phaedrus is suggested also by ra a’ra Gv év Oéq Kal jyiv etn Gre 
Kad@s Kal av’rots mapeoxevacpévors pioeor Kai émipedeiars* Tots dé é& 
d&pxns brapxe. In accordance with the myth of the Phaedrus, ra 
é&w means the ideal entities outside the visible universe (cf. 248 A: 
eis Tov Ew ToToOv; 247 B: kw wopevfetoa, and ai dé Pewpotor ra 
é£w Tod ovpavov). Even without the reminiscences of the Phaedrus 
Ta é&w would easily bear this meaning after the previous occurrence 
of 7d é&w in the sense of ‘“‘being outside the body,” and of éfeN@etv. 
The phrase é£w6ev obcar is probably suggested by Timaeus 36 E, where 
the Creator is said to have fashioned body within soul, and to have 
wrapped soul about the heavens é§wev. Besides, it is the doctrine of 
Plotinus that souls, whether of men or of higher beings, are not essen- 
tially in the phenomenal world. The passage, then, has the meaning: © 
“The Gnostics do not believe the star-nature contemplates the tran- 
scendent, because they do not see that the star-soul has the roots of 
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its being in the transcendent.” This interpretation is supported by 
Ennead v. 1. 10 where Plotinus is showing that not only are the three 
hypostases outside the visible world, but also the aspects of man which 
correspond to the three hypostases: aX’ é&w rémov wavtés tounréov. 
orw yap 7d Kab’ aird Kal 7d é&w kal 7d Gudov bray pdvoy F ovdev Exov 
rapa Tis cwparos pigews. 51a TodTo “Kal ere ZEwOev”’ Hyoiv éxi rod 
mavros ‘“rhv uxnv mepeBarev” évderxvievos Tis Yuxis 7d év TS vonta 
pévov’ él 5¢ judy dvaxirrew éx’ &xpa elpnxe TH Kebadpj. We may ob- 
serve the allusions to the same passages of the Phaedrus and Timaeus. 
For the contemplation of the star-gods we may compare Ennead v. 
8. 3: trav 5é Pedy of yey év oiparG bvres, sxOA} yap abrots, OeGvrar 
dei, olov 5 moppwhev 7a. év éxeivw ab 7G obparG (i.e., the ideal heaven) 
brepox} THs éavrav Kepadyjs. Here in the last phrase Plotinus has 
transferred to the star-gods what is said in the Phaedrus of human 
souls. 

iii. 2. 16: dvrBeis 5é GAANAOLS TA wepy Kal wotnoas évded odAEUOU 
Kal waxns avoraow Kal yéveow eipyacaro (sc., 6 Novos) kal ows éoTiv 
els was, et ur &v etn. Bouillet translates: ‘Ainsi, la raison est l’unité 
universelle, parce qu’elle ne pouvait étre l’unité absolue”’; Mackenna: 
“And thus its unity can be that only of a sum total, not of a thing 
indivisible’; Bréhier: ‘Ainsi elle est un ensemble un, sans étre une 
unité indivisible.” Rather it means: “And it can be one as a totality 
only on condition of its not being one as an absolute unity” (cf. below 
in the same section: xal yap ei yu} modds Hv, ov6’ Gv Hv Tas, ovd’ dv 
dbyos). 

iii. 8. 11: ra perv yap &Ada repi 76 ayabdr Kai bua 7d Gyabdr Exer 
Thy évépyecav. Norden, in Agnostos Theos, page 242, note 3, cites this 
among the numerous variants of the Stoic formula exemplified in 
Marcus Antoninus iv. 23: éx god ravra, év gol ravra, els ot wavra. 
I believe that it is rather in immediate dependence on a passage which 
is a favorite of Plotinus [Plato], Epistle ii. 312 C: wept rov ravTwv 
Baowréa ravr’ éori, kal éxeivou évexa ravra Kal éxetvo airiov amdavTwv 
Trav kadov. This latter passage, too, Norden puts in the same group 
(p. 354). 
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X@apadds IN HOMER 


By Homer F. Resert 


f WHE first serious stumbling-block to be encountered by one who 
ventures to read the tenth book of the Odyssey on the slopes of 
Monte Circeo, the insulated promontory traditionally identified 

with Homer’s Aiatos vijgos, is the epithet x#ayad7,! by which the isle 

of Circe is characterized. If x@ayady in this instance means “low” or 

“low-lying,” the force regularly given to it, then the description of 

Aeaea which we find in the Odyssey seems incapable of being under- 

stood, no matter whether we follow Eratosthenes in looking upon the 

poem as the creation of pure fancy, or with Strabo consider Homer 

“the founder of the science of geography.”’ In a word, it is obviously 

impossible to reconcile the simple statement, air? 5¢ x@apad? xetrat,! 

with the fact that the island is clearly represented as being hilly and 
mountainous (cxoru}y és marmadbeooay dvedOwv).2 Can it be that our 
rendering of x@auad7n has missed the mark? 

This difficulty felt in dealing with Circe’s isle immediately reminds 
us—and this is quite a significant fact—that x#ayaXz is the very word 
which seems to have caused most of the trouble in understanding the 
description of Ithaca’ and those other islands, AovAixudv re Daun re Kal 
brAnecoa Zaxvvbos. Strabo‘ comments on the contradiction which he 
and those before him saw implied in the words, x#ayad7 and zraprv- 
mepTary (“It lies in the sea both low and very high’’). In Liddell and 
Scott’s Lexicon it is stated that ‘no satisfactory solution has yet been 
given” for the use of x#ayaNés in this particular passage. In 1915, how- 
ever, Mr. Walter Leaf® and several years later Professor A. T. Murray® 
did, it seems to me, give an adequate explanation of the force which the 
word must have here. But it is to be noted that both these scholars, 
as well as Strabo, are compelled to state categorically that x@ayad7 in 
this connection does not, and cannot, mean “low.” The context, they 


1196. 2194, 3 Od. ix. 25-27. 4x. 2. 12. 

5 Homer and History (Macmillan Co., 1915), p. 150. 

® Homer, The Odyssey (Loeb Classical Library, 1919), I, 304, n. 1. 
(CuassicaL PartoLoer, XXIII, October, 1928] 377 
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hold (and rightly so), does not allow it. In any case, if x#ayady7 as 
applied to Ithaca signifies “low,” as it generally does in classical Greek, 
it seems utterly impossible to understand what Odysseus’ description 
of the island in the ninth book (1. 25) can mean. 

With the behavior of x@ayanés on trial, one may recall also the lines 
of the Iliad! in which the superlative degree of the adjective is applied 
to the wall, retxos xPayadwrarov. Once again—we note with surprise 
—our word in question is found in disreputable environment. The 
passage has given no end of trouble to the commentators. Leaf? throws 
it up in disgust. On circumstantial evidence, at least, it would appear, 
then, that x@apuanés is the evildoer and that three clear-cut indictments 
stand against the culprit. Consequently it becomes a matter of some 
interest and importance to investigate the force of x@auadés in Homer, 
since in three out of a total of five examples of its use in the Iliad and 
Odyssey decided trouble is encountered if the usual meaning of “low” 
is given to the word. 

In Harvard Studies in Classical Philology’ Mr. Frank Brewster ar- 
gues that the “meaning of x#auadn in Homer’s time is not established 
by modern usage.”’ It seems, however, much more pertinent to remark 
that the meaning a word may have in Xenophon or Theocritus or 
Plutarch will not necessarily fix or limit the force which that word 
must have in the Iliad or the Odyssey. Patently, if we would know 
the meaning of x@auadds in Homer, we must first of all study the pas- 
sages in which Homer uses the word. Let us take them up one by one. 

We are particularly fortunate in having as a starting-point a pas- 
sage in which the ordinary meaning of “low’’ is definitely excluded. 
This passage is Odysseus’ description of his native land at the begin- 
ning of the ninth book (ll. 21 ff.). Most of our standard translations, 
to be sure, render x#ayuady here by the English word “low.” But the 
immediate context reveals unmistakably the absurdity of this. No 
conception of Homer or the Odyssey would allow Odysseus to say, 
“Tthaca lies low,” just after he has declared, “I dwell in clear-seen 


Ithaca, wherein is a mountain, .... conspicuous from afar,” and 
almost in the same breath with the added characterization—“a rugged 
1 xiii, 679-84. 


2 The Iliad (London, 1902), xiii, notes on ll. 673 ff. 
3 XXXI (1920), 125 ff. 
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isle” (rpnxet’). “Low,” then, is out of the question for x@ayad7 in this 
instance. And this is a very important matter, because in later writers 
it seems to be, without doubt, the regular meaning of the word, as 
shown by the fact that it is repeatedly contrasted with some word 
meaning “high.”! Strabo, who does not use the word himself except 
in commenting on its force in Od. ix. 25, confirms “low” as the ordinary 
meaning of the word when he writes: “They do not understand 
x9ayaXn to signify in that place ‘low,’ but its contiguity to the conti- 
nent, to which it approaches very close.’’? But, in addition, he gives 
us the much-desired information concerning the particular force that 
x9ayah7n was thought to have as applied to Ithaca. In this connection 
Leaf* remarks very much to the point: 

This explanation may be the more readily accepted because the use ap- 
pears to have survived in the usage of modern Greek sailors, who use the word 
x9apaXd in precisely the same sense. This is attested not only by Dérpfeld but 
by the distinguished geographer Dr. Philippson. 

To the same purport Professor A. T. Murray‘ writes in a note on the 
passage: 

This rendering of yaad (“close in to the mainland”) is justified by 
Strabo x, 11, 12 and by modern Greek usage. The ordinary meaning “low” 
cannot be right here. The translation given of this whole passage brings 
Homer’s description into agreement with the actual facts. It accepts the view 
that Homer’s Ithaca is to be identified, not with Thiaki, but with Leukas. 


As commonly rendered, the lines convict the poet of an utter ignorance of the 
geography of western Greece. 


Leaf,> after showing in irrefutable language that Thiaki cannot in any 
sense be said to be low, continues: 


We have thus an exact and strictly geographical account of Leukas, as 
the island which lies “farthest up in the sea,” i.e. on the voyage,” toward the 
north and west, close in to land.’ Not one word of this description can be 
applied to any other island of the group. Leukas, therefore, is Homer’s 
Ithaka. 

The surprising circumstance, however, is that the scholars who 
conclude that x#ayadq in the description of Ithaka signifies “close to 
the shore’’ fail to see what meaning this fact will have for the other 
passages of the Odyssey in which the same descriptive word is used. 


1 Xen. Mem. iii. 8. 9; Philo De mundo ii. 619. 
2 Loc. cit. 3 Homer and History, p. 150. 4 Loc. cit. 5 Loe. cit. 
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Leaf, apparently realizing his vulnerability in this regard, tries, with- 
out much success, to justify his stand by saying: 


The adjective (,@auaA7) is ambiguous, and there is no reason why it should 
not be used in this sense here, and yet in another place mean “low’’ in the 
vertical sense. This seems probable in Od. x. 196, 


vicov rhv wépe wévros dmelpitos torepavwrat* 
abrh 5¢ xPapand? xetrac. 
We have precisely the same ambiguity in our use of the word “deep.” A 


“deep bay” may mean either a bay which runs far into the land, or one which 
has deep water. 


This surely is not convincing ;! we have the feeling that the author him- 
self has some misgivings over it. His reference, however, to Od. x. 196 
brings us naturally to the second passage which we shall have to 
consider. 

We have shown above that Aeaea, like Ithaca, cannot be said to 
lie low. The only difference is that here the contradiction is not so 
obvious as it is in the case of Ithaca. It will suffice merely to refer to 
the words, oxomujy és rarraddecoav avedOwv (“For I climbed to a 
rugged point of outlook’’), which are used twice (Od. x. 148 and 194), 
in speaking of Aeaea and once with reference to the land of the 
Laestrygonians (ibid. 97), the rugged, mountainous character of which 
no one would deny. Since, then, the meaning “low’’ is out of the ques- 
tion, it seems natural to conclude that @ayadn means “contiguous 
to the shore” in this case as well as in the case of Ithaca. There is 
really much that is similar in the two passages. In both it is an island 
that is said to be x#ayady, and it is Odysseus who thus describes them 
in both cases. Asa matter of fact, he uses the same sentence or clause 
in each place, avr? 5¢ xPayad? xeirar, and, since these are the only 
islands so described in Homer, there is some warrant for thinking 
that it is a distinctive quality that is referred to in this way. M. 
Victor Berard? quotes W. Helbig as saying: “The Homeric epithets 
translate the essential quality of the object they characterize. They 
never resort to the secondary qualities, but only those which strike 

1 While it is true that two senses of a word may occur in the same work, this fact 


will not excuse him from giving x@ayuadq the force ‘‘close in to the mainland” also in the 
parallel case of Aeaea. 


2 Les Phéniciens et l’Odyssée. 
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the eye vividly and give the object a peculiar character.” If this be 
true, it is not difficult to see why x#auad7 should have been used in 
these two instances. At all events there can be no license for translat- 
ing this identical expression in two widely different ways; we cannot 
make it mean in one chapter, “Ithaca itself lies close in to the main- 
land,’’ and in another, “The Isle [Aeaea] itself lies low,” without doing 
violence to the evident intention of the author. And yet, this is what 
we actually find in the Loeb translation of the Odyssey. As a conse- 
quence, the translator finds himself enmeshed in a net of difficulties 
from which he can only make a show of disentangling himself. Trans- 
lating x@ayaX7 as “low,” he explains wepioxérrw évl xwpw by claiming 
that the phrase ‘‘in a place of wide outlook”’ “need here mean no more 
than that the palace of Circe was situated in an open glade or clear- 
ing,” and this, too, in face of the fact that the same phrase is used in 
Od. i. 146 and xiv. 6 of high ground. It is amusing to note that his 
translation continues, ‘and round about it (i.e., this ‘low’ place of 
wide outlook) were mountain wolves and lions.”” We have mentioned 
above the other places in which the rugged and mountainous charac- 
ter of Aeaea is clearly set forth, one of them coming just before the 
line in which x@ayad7 is used. 

Up to this point our discussion has had to do mainly with the 
language and context of the passages in question. Let us consider for 
a moment the actual islands themselves which must have served as 
the basis for the description of Ithaca and Aeaea in the Odyssey. 
Aeaea, it seems, has always been identified with Monte Circeo, and 
no valid objection to this has ever been brought forward. To be sure, 
it is argued sometimes on the authority of eminent geologists that the 
alluvial deposits by which alone it is connected with the continent 
cannot have been formed within the period of historical memory. But 
this, it must be made clear, is not necessary for our identification. 
All that is essential is the existence of the tradition that at one time 
it had been an island; and for this tradition abundant evidence is at 
hand. It matters little what it actually was when the Homeric poems 
were composed. The poet merely describes the “isle” as he conceived 
it to have been—as everyone, in fact, thought it was, in those earlier 
days of which he sang. A similar case in point is furnished by Virgil’s 
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account of ‘““Troja,”’ the “fortress city” built by Aeneas at the mouth 
of the Tiber. The excavations at Ostia have laid bare the four wallst 
of an ancient city which Virgil must have had in mind as he wrote 
Books vii—x of the Aeneid. He and the men of his time considered it 
to be of regal age, and it was quite natural that he should use this 
material for his purposes. As a matter of fact, however, the walls are 
built of Fidenae stone and assigned by Professor Tenney Frank to the 
middle of the fourth century B.c. But certainly no one would deny 
that Virgil’s description of Troja was influenced by these walls, merely 
because it can be proved that they did not exist at the time when Troja 
was said to be built. The wall appeared to be of great age. This is 
the important consideration. 

As for Ithaca, it must be admitted that not all scholars agree in 
identifying it with Leukas. While this theory has many distinguished 
champions and supporters, it has not been accepted by everyone. The 
chief objection seems to come from a statement of Telemachus in Book 
iv to the effect that Ithaca is the least “fit for the driving of horses.’ 
But the question as to whether these words of Telemachus can be 
reconciled in any way with those of his father in Book ix cannot, and 
need not, now be taken up. What we claim to have shown above is 
this, that the description in Book ix, if words and statements are to 
have their clearly intended force, applies with remarkable precision 
to Leukas, and to it alone of all the islands in the group. Dr. Shewan, 
who bitterly opposes Leaf’s contention that Leukas is Ithaca, appar- 
ently finds nothing to criticize in that scholar’s treatment of this pas- 
sage. It is also interesting to note that Mr. Brewster,? who has given 
us perhaps the most elaborate defense of Thiaki as Homeric Ithaca, 
practically admits that if the passage in Book ix alone were considered, 
Leukas must be Ithaca. ‘“The chief difficulty,” he says, “in reaching 
a common agreement as to the identification of the Homeric Ithaca 
appears to be in the passage in Book 9. As commonly translated it 
affords a very reasonable basis for Dérpfeld’s theory.” Leaf,’ of 
course, is more decided when he says: “Dérpfeld’s equation, Leukas 
= Ithaca, explains all the facts with an accuracy which is really amaz- 


1See Frank, Roman Buildings of the Republic, ‘‘Papers and Monographs of the 
American Academy in Rome,” III (1924), 92, n. 1. 


2 Op. cit. 3 Op. cit., p. 154. 
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ing while the traditional identification of Ithaca with Thiaki leads 
into an inextricable maze of contradictions and absurdities.’’ Our con- 
clusion, then, must be that the description of Ithaca in Book ix, the 
passage in which x#ayuady occurs, is based most certainly on Leukas, 
the island of Santa Maura. 

In the light of these facts it would seem that the description of 
Ithaca, as well as that of Aeaea, has to do with a peninsular promon- 
tory, so little attached to the mainland as to be called an island; in 
the one instance it is Leukas, in the other Monteo Circeo. If this be 
so, what is more natural than that Odysseus should describe these 
quasi-islands in the same language (air? 5¢ x@apad? xetrac) and call 
attention to their distinctive feature by employing the same epithet, 
x9ayar7 (“close in to the mainland”), in the case of each of them. 

But before passing on to the other passages in which x@ayadds 
occurs, it may be in place to ask how the meaning “close to the shore’”’ 
can be reconciled with the more common one of “low.”’ The solution is 
not far to seek. The Greeks thought of the ocean as an inclined plane 
which sloped up from the land. This, as a matter of fact, is the optical 
illusion that confronts one who looks seaward from the shore. In view 
of this, it is perfectly natural to think of an island that lies close to the 
land as being “low,” because that is the way it actually appears in 
this “inclined plane” which rises seemingly to a point in the distance. 
The bottom of the plane, of course, is the line of the shore. 

Let us consider next the passage in the Jliad' already referred to 
above. Hector with the help of Zeus had just succeeded in making a 
breach in the wall of the Achaeans and his Trojans had obeyed the 
call to follow; ‘‘some came over the wall, and some came in through the 
strong-builded gate; and the Danaans were driven back among the 
hollow-ships.”’ It was then, we are told, when the thread of the story 
is taken up again, that “he stood where first he had leapt through wall 
and gate, and burst the close ranks of the shielded Danaans, where the 
ships of Ajax and of Protesilaus were drawn up on the shore of the 
gray sea.” avrap imepfev, continues the narrative, 

rélxos éd€dunto xPaparwrarov, évOa pdduora 
Laxpyeis ylyvovro waxy abrot re Kai trou? 


1 xiii. 679-84. 2 Ibid. 683-84. 
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The superlative degree of our adjective, x8auanés, is applied to the 
wall of the Achaeans. Now if it means “very low” here, we are im- 
mediately confronted with the contradictory statement in line 455 of 
Book xii, which expressly says that the doors were high, iy\ai. Com- 
mentators, thinking that a ‘‘very low” wall was referred to, have tried 
to account for it by saying ‘“‘that less care had been taken with the 
wall where the Greeks and their chariots were best able to take care 
of themselves.’”’ And realizing, then, that it becomes absurd to think 
of “fighting in chariots between the wall and the ships,” they have 
usually tossed the passage aside as an interpolation. Their assump- 
tion, moreover, that this was a weak point in the wall is equally 
untenable, since the lines at the end of Book xii show that unusual 
pains were taken to make this important part of the wall impregnable. 
It was, in fact, only with the help of “the son of crooked-counselling 
Kronos” that Hector finally succeeded in breaking through. Obvious- 
ly, x9auadwrTarov cannot possibly mean “very low’”! in this instance. 
But the meaning “close in to the mainland,”’ which seemed to be re- 
quired by the context in the case of Ithaca and Aeaea, will it solve 
any better the difficulties in the passage at hand? 

It has been pointed out above that an island close to the shore 
could well be said to be “‘low”’ or x@ayaNés, since to the eye of one look- 
ing from the shore it actually appears to be low in the inclined plain 
that seems to slope upward to the horizon. In other words, “low” is 
used in a technical sense, in what we might call a sailor’s use of the 
word. But it is equally true that to one looking toward the land from 
the sea an object in the distance appears to be high and one near the 
coast line to be low. As a matter of fact, a quasi-nautical force of 
x0auands would be far more natural in sailing instructions for men at 
sea (i.e., in a description of the appearance of objects on land to those 
at sea or to those just coming from the sea) than in the description of 
an island such as Ithaca or Aeaea. Therefore, there is no reason why 
x9apuadwrarov should not apply to a wall that ran very close to the 
shore. And strangely enough, by giving it that force, all the difficulties 
and contradictions that the passage contained vanish immediately, and 
the account is in full accord with all that precedes and all that follows. 


1 Every doubt is removed by the words byndod ripyou (ibid. xii. 386) and relxeos 
byndoio (ibid. 388). 
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Since the wall runs particularly near to the ships of the Greeks at this 
point, there is ample reason why év0a waduiora 


Laxpnels yiyvovro waxy adroit te Kai trot, 


and also why the Greeks on their part, for fear of this attack, should 
have taken unusual precautions in building wall and gate, the doors, 
ai pa mvAas eipyvTo mika oTiBapas dpapvias, 
dixrLdos iyyrds: Soot 8 évrocbev dxijes 
elyov émnporBoi, pia 8 KAyIls érapypev.! 

Furthermore, the use of izrep%ev seems to furnish added confirma- 
tion. Hector is ‘within the walls and the gate, . . . . evenwhere were 
the ships of Aias and Protesilaos, drawn up on the beach of the hoary 
sea,”’ while on the land side (zepev) the wall was builded very close 
to the shore (x@ayadkwrarov). We have a familiar scene described here. 
The view is from sea to wall. In the foreground is the hoary sea, then 
the ships of the Greeks drawn up on the shore, and beyond, but only 
a short distance beyond, runs the wall. In a word, the same kind of 
“height”’ is indicated by tzepfev and x@ayadwrarov. 

The next passage we have to consider forms part of the sailing 
instructions which Circe gives to Odysseus just before his departure. 
Here from the very nature of the case we are dealing with an account 
in which things are represented, not as they are, but as they appear 
to one at sea. The ultimate source for this part of the narrative, at 
least, must have been the nautical instructions that seagoing men and 
traders found it advisable to follow. Odysseus is to avoid going close to 
the cliffs, which, however, he must pass on his homeward journey. The 
one, Scylla, “reaches with its sharp peak to the broad heaven.”’ Then 
comes the statement in which we are especially concerned, rév 6’ érepov 
oxdredov xPapadwrepor dpe, "Odvoced.? Circe is pointing out to Odys- 
seus the signs, the danger signals, by which he will know that he is 
- approaching the terrible monsters. She says in effect: 

Scylla will not be hard to recognize since the cliff towers up into the 
heavens, but, before you know it, you will likely get into trouble with Charyb- 
dis, which is hard by on the other side, unless you remember that this peak 
(oxémeAov) you will see much lower in the picture. It is there [i.e., lower down] 
that you must look for the danger signal as you sail along in your dark-bowed 
ship. 

1 ibid. 454-56. 2 Od. xii. 101. 
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The force which the context requires is quite in agreement with the 
cases considered above. Here, however, it is to be noted, the nautical 
use of xfayanéds to apply to an object as it appears to the man at sea 
can scarcely be questioned. In any case, the use of i7é in line 104 
gives strong support to our contention. The position of Charybdis 
with reference to cliff and fig tree is said to be b16, which of necessity 
must refer to a location between the oxdmeXos and the course a boat 
might take through the strait. In other words, the whirling pool of 
Charybdis seems to be beneath the fig tree to those sailing by. In 
reality it is nearer to them, and since the strait is narrow at this point, 
there is reason for the warning injunction, 

GAAG para SKvdAAys ocKoréAw werAnpEvos Oka 

va mapeg éXdav 

Finally, x@apanés is used in Book xi (1. 194) to describe the bed 
on which in summer and aytumn Laertes lay sorrowing for his son, the 
glorious Odysseus: 

WavTn of KaTa youvoy dAuns oivorédo.o 
pridr\XrAwv KexApevwv xOapadrai BeBAnarat edvat. 

A glance at the standard translations in English shows that there 
is no general agreement about the force which xayadai has here. 
Palmer makes it modify xexA.wévwv with the force of the adverb, xayai 
(“leaves fallen on the earth’’), a force which the Greek words clearly 
will not allow. Murray makes x@ayadai an attributive modifier of 
eivai and translates the expression “lowly bed of fallen leaves.” The 
order of the words, however, gives more warrant for the rendering of 
Butcher and Lang, “His beds of fallen leaves are strewn lowly all 
about the knoll of his vineyard plot.’”’ But even this translation fails 
to bring out the contrast between Laertes’ present manner of life and 
that which befitted his station. Coverlets (xAatvat kal pnyea ovryadder- 
ta [l. 189]) are replaced by leaves (gvAAwy KexAtuévwy [1. 194]), bed 
(6€urca [l. 189]) by the earth itself (x@apandai []. 194]). To fill out this 
contrast seems to be the whole point in the use of x@ayadai, which, 
although it agrees with edvai, is really used with the force of an adverb 
(xapai or xauafe) modifying BeBAnara. Here, then, xAayandds has a 
meaning quite different from that which we noted in the passages dis- 


1 Ibid. 108-9. 
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cussed above. But, since the passage in hand has nothing whatsoever 
to do with sea or shore, a nautical force for x@ayadai would not be 
expected. 

Our investigation, then, has shown that in four out of the five 
places in which the adjective x@auanés occurs in Homer (i.e., in those 
passages in which an object close to the line of the shore is referred to), 
the force is undoubtedly a technical one. That is to say, x@auands 
means “low” in the sense that a sailor or coast-trader might use that 
word—a conclusion that is apparently confirmed by the survival of 
the word (x#auadd) with that technical force in the vocabulary of 
modern Greek sailors, and also by the great probability that the 
ultimate source for geographical statements in the Odyssey was the 
experience of sea-traders and the accounts they brought back with 
them. 


AMHERST COLLEGE 





THE NEWLY DISCOVERED CYRENAEAN INSCRIPTION 
AND THE ALLEGED IMPERIUM MAJUS PROCON- 
SULARE OF AUGUSTUS 


By Donatp McFaypEN 


ROFESSOR VON PREMERSTEIN has courteously sent the 
P writer a reprint of the note entitled “Fiinf Edikte des Augustus 

und Senatusbeschluss aus Cyrene” which he contributed to Klio.! 
In the course of that note he remarks that these newly discovered docu- 
ments “das neuerdings von dem Amerikaner McFayden bestrittene 
imperium proconsulare maius des Augustus in den Senatprovinzen, zu 
denen Creta-Cyrenaica gehérte, einwandfrei bezeugen.” The reference 
is to my article in Classical Philology.2 I am by no means convinced 
that the new evidence “indisputably proves” that Augustus possessed 
an imperium majus over the senatorial provinces. As I read it, it is 
consistent with, and even in part supports, my contention that he did 
not. The Greek text of the inscription in question is conveniently 
presented in Philologische Wochenschrift, XLVII (1927), col. 1193 ff. 
(note the errata col. 1311), with a German translation in col. 1226 ff. 
(note errata col. 1440). 

Let us define the issue. It is indeed indisputable that Augustus 
could and did direct the course of administration in the senatorial 
provinces whenever and to any extent he chose. Nor is it a matter of 
dispute that the provincials without distinction looked to Augustus as 
their master. Augustus’ toleration of the cult of Rome and Augustus is 
sufficient evidence that he was willing that they should. This ade- 
quately explains the following passage in the inscription before us: 


. . . . Obypa ouvkAnrov . . . méumew els Tas érapxnas dréyvwv Kai 
Tou éude mpoypaypare vrotaccey €& od bjdov Eora Tacw . . . danv 
gpovriba rowiperba éyw te Kal % obvKAnTos TOD pndéva Tdv piv 
broragcouévwv mapa 7d mpoojKov Te wacx|elw fh elomparrecbar. 

(ll. 74-82). 


1 XXII (1928), 162 ff. 2 XVI (1920-21), 34 ff. 
[Cuassican Paroroar, XXIII, October, 1928] 388 
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The question is simply whether Augustus’ control of the senatorial 
provinces rested upon a legal imperium majus over these provinces 
conferred upon him in 23 B.c., or whether it was due simply to his 
overwhelming influence in all spheres of government, in a word to his 
principate. My reasons for holding the latter view have been stated 
elsewhere. All that I propose to discuss here is whether that view is 
contradicted by this new document. 

That Augustus should publish an edict in a given province cannot 
be taken as of itself evidence that he possessed imperium over that 
province. The Princeps was accustomed to publish informatory notices 
even in Rome. Compare the amusing instance of the edict of Claudius, 
in which he called attention to the fact that the juice of the yew was a 
sovereign remedy for snake-bite (Suet. Claud. 16.4)! It can hardly be 
said that the fact that Augustus had a public announcement posted in 
Cyrene in itself proves that he had proconsular powers over the 
province, unless the announcement contains proconsular commands. 

The inscription as a whole consists of four edicts of Augustus, all 
dated in 7-6 B.c., and a fifth dated 54 B.c., which contains a copy of 
a senatusconsultum of 4 8.c. with which we are not here concerned. 

The story of the first of these documents was evidently this: 
Envoys from the cities of Cyrenaica had appeared before Augustus in 
Rome to complain that the Roman citizens comprising the conventus 
of Cyrene were using their monopoly of the seats in the consilia which 
assisted the proconsul in the trial of criminal cases! to oppress the non- 
citizens, and that in collusion with Roman calumniatores they were 
condemning non-citizens to death for crimes of which they were inno- 
cent. Augustus looked into the matter and found that the complaint 
was well founded, and in the document before us he offers a remedy. 
The question is, Is he issuing a piece of authoritative legislation, or is 
he simply making a suggestion to the responsible authority, namely, 
the proconsul? Let us examine the language he employs. 

Soxodai por Kad@s Kal mpoonkdyTws Toinoew oi THY Kpnrixyy kal 
Kupnvaixny érapxnav Kabéfovres mporifevres ev rhe kara Kupnyny 
érapxiar Tov icov apiOudv ‘EXAnvwy Kpitav éx Tov peyiorwv Tin- 
parwv bcov Kal ‘Pwyaiwy (Il. 13-15). 


1 We gather from the Verrine Orations that in Verres’ tinie it was customary to 
summon Roman citizens exclusively to such consilia. 
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Again, toward the end of the document he says, 
6p0&s Kal mpoonkdvTws por Soxovow monoew Sco. Kpnrns kal Kv- 
phvns orparnynoovow eb év rH Kata Kupnynv érapxnar drép “EXAnvos 


avipds  yuvatkds avatpécews pt) mpoclowro Karhyopov ‘Pwyatov 
"EdAnvos (ll. 36-38). 


This is surely the language of advice, not of command. It is further- 
more to be noted that the suggestion is made only for the interim, 
&xpt av % obvKAnTos Bovrebonra epi TovTOU Hh éya airdos Gpuewov 


eVpw te (Il. 12 f.). 


To say the least, this is not inconsistent with the contention that the 
ultimate authority in the case of Crete and Cyrenaica was the senate. 
Doubtless, the strictly constitutional procedure would have been for 
the Cyrenaeans to appeal to the senate. But, as we know from numer- 
ous other instances, the provincials were always disposed to ignore the 
senate and to appeal to the real master of the world; nor is this the only 
case in which Augustus listened to such appeals and welcomed the op- 
portunity to show himself a refuge for the oppressed. Needless to say, 
any suggestion that Augustus might make to a proconsul would be 
scrupulously followed. 

The fourth document prescribes that Greek judices should also be 
selected for the trial of non-capital cases. The language here (dpéoxer, 
1. 67, ovk dpéoxe, 1. 70) is less explicit, but admits of the same inter- 
pretation as that of the first document. 

The third document was originally issued, apparently, in response 
to a question asked by the municipal authorities of Cyrene. Cyrenaeans 
who had been raised to Roman citizenship were claiming exemption 
from municipal liturgies. As many of them had received their Roman 
citizenship from Augustus himself or Augustus’ father, probably the 
authorities feared to put pressure upon them without consulting 
Augustus lest Augustus should take offense. Augustus answers, 


el ries €x Kupnvarxns érapxnas modThat Tereiunvrat,! rovrous he- 
roupyetv ovdev édda[alov éu wéper TO Tov ‘EAAQVWY owpare Kedebw 


(ll. 56-58). 


1T take this to mean “‘if any (Roman) citizens have been assessed at 2500 denarii’’; 
ef. 1. 6. Possibly the stonecutter may have left out a word. 
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The word xeXebw has a mandatory sound; but, as references cited in 
Liddell and Scott (s.v. sub fin.) and Stephanus (s.v.) show, its use does 
not necessarily imply the possession of authority. It is frequently used 
in the sense of censeo rather than of impero. The Greek equivalent of 
impero would be értracow or some such word. Augustus goes on to say 
that of course this principle is not to be applied in the case of those who 
at the time when they were granted citizenship were declared exempt 
from municipal liturgies; but, he adds, even in the case of such persons 
dpéoxer wor (we are tempted to translate, ‘it will be satisfactory to 
me’’) if they are held exempt only in respect to such property as they 
possessed at the time when they received Roman citizenship but are 
required to undertake liturgies out of any property which they may 
have acquired since. 

The circumstances which gave rise to the second document were 
these. Three Roman citizens, one of them a freedman and all of them 
probably of Libyan extraction (see note in col. 1227) had appeared be- 
fore P. Sextius Sceva (apparently the governor of the province) re- 
questing to be sent to Augustus to communicate some information 
which they possessed of matters touching Augustus’ safety and the 
public weal. Sextius thereupon had them arrested and sent to Rome 
in chains. (We suspect that they were among the caluminiatores re- 
ferred to in the first document, and that they were planning to get cer- 
tain citizens of Cyrene into trouble; hence the governor’s severity. Or 
the governor may have wished simply to insure that witnesses to a 
crime of majestas reached Rome.) On their arrival in Rome they con- 
fessed to Augustus that the story they had intended to tell was a pure 
fabrication, and were then released from prison. Against one of them, 
however, envoys of the city of Cyrene preferred a charge of removing 
from public places in the city statues, one of which bore Augustus’ 
name. Augustus therefore bade the man not to leave Rome until he 
should have investigated this charge. The purpose of the document be- 
fore us, apparently, is to dispel rumors about the incident which were 
reflecting upon Sextius, whose conduct in the affair Augustus com- 
mends, by stating exactly what had occurred. 

The only points in the narrative which can have any bearing upon 
the question we are considering are (a) Augustus’ release of the men 
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from the custody into which they had been ordered by the governor, 
and (b) Augustus’ proposed trial of the third man. It seems hardly 
justifiable to press the first of these into evidence that Augustus pos- 
sessed an imperium majus over the governor. It would have been the 
height of legal pedantry to keep men who were merely witnesses under 
arrest until word could be sent and received from Africa and a formal 
release obtained from the official who had arrested them, after it had 
become clear that they had no testimony to give. The second aspect of 
the occurrence raises the question as to the legal status of a Princeps’ 
cognitio, which I have discussed elsewhere.! According to my under- 
standing, such a cognitio was an extra-legal inquiry to ascertain the 
facts, which did not necessarily imply the possession of imperium. The 
Princeps transmitted his findings to the authority legally empowered to 
act. It is to be remembered that according to Roman legal conceptions 
imperium was not requisite to hold a judicial investigation. As a matter 
of fact, judicial investigations were usually conducted by judices who 
were mere private citizens. The order to execute alone called for the 
possession of imperium. In this case, therefore, we cannot determine 
whether Augustus conceived himself as acting cwm imperio, for we 
have no indication as to the action he proposed to take in case he found 
the accused guilty. He might send him before the Quaestio de Majes- 
tate, as was done in other cases of the sort in his reign, or he might 
send him back to the governor of the province to punish. It is by no 
means necessary to assume that he would have claimed the right to 
punish him himself. It is worth noting that the envoys are careful to 
point out that one of the statues was inscribed with Augustus’ name. 
Their purpose may have been simply to prejudice Augustus against the 
accused, or to bring the case under the law of majestas. But it is con- 
sistent with the theory that Augustus did not possess imperium over 
the province, that he would have had no jurisdiction in a case of ordi- 
nary theft; in a word, that in order to justify their calling the case to his 
attention it was needful to make the point that he himself had been 
insulted. 

I should dislike, of course, to be compelled to rest my whole argu- 
ment against the imperium proconsulare majus of Augustus upon this 


1“The Rise of the Princeps’ Jurisdiction within the City of Rome,”” Washington 
University Studies, X (1923), ‘‘Humanistic Series,”” No. 2, pp. 249 ff. 
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document; but I cannot see anything in the document which is nec- 
essarily inconsistent with my contention. 


The above was submitted in manuscript to Professor von Premer- 
stein, and the writer has just received before going to press his 
comments upon it. He writes in part as follows: 


Zur Sache selbst méchte ich bemerken, dass ich bei meiner Bearbeitung* 
mir selbst die Frage vorgelegt habe, inwieweit die von Augustus gebrauchten 
Wendungen Soxotai por kad@s . . . rornoev oder dpéoxer etwa zugunsten Ihrer 
Annahme sprechen kénnten. Das xeAevw (2. 58) freilich wird sich schwer damit 
vereinigen lassen. Aber ausschlaggebend ist fiir mich, wie ich schon in der 
Savigny-Zeitung andeutete, die Ediktform als solche, die nach allem was ich 
vom rémischen Staatsrecht weiss, den Besitz eines bestimmten magistratischen 
Imperiums voraussetzt; nur der Inhaber eines solchen hat das ius edicendi. 
Hatte Augustus lediglich auf Grund seines iiberragenden politischen Einflusses 
—seiner auctoritas, wie sie uns das Monumentum Antiochenum jetzt vor 
Augen fiihrt (s. meinen Aufsatz in Hermes 1924 und die Bemerkungen in 
Ramsays und meiner Ausgabe, Klio, Beiheft 19, 1927)—in die Verhiltnisse 
der Senatsprovinz Cyrenaica eingreifen wollen, hatte er meines Erachtens 
eine ganz andere Form der schriftlichen Mitteilung (etwa die einer epistula 
an den Prokonsul des Provinz) wihlen miissen. Sache des Prokonsuls wire 
es dann gewesen, im eigenen Namen das in der Offentlichkeit zu verbreitende 
formelle Edikt zu erlassen, in dem dann gewiss auch auf die Anregungen und 
Intentionen des Augustus hingewiesen werden kénnten. 


But the cus edicendi even in Republican times did not neces- 
sarily imply the possession of imperium. The censors, for instance, 
issued edicts, yet the censors did not possess imperium in the technical 
sense. The fact is that any public official who had proper occasion to 
post a public notice did so. That the Princeps should commence post- 
ing notices at Rome (over which he had no imperium technically) and 
in senatorial provinces is indeed a significant fact. It proves, however, 
only that he was coming to be regarded as a factor in the government, 
that his auctoritas was on the way to become authority. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Str. Louis 


1 Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, XLVIII (1928), Romanis- 
tische Abteilung, 419-531. 
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“I AM CAESAR, NOT REX” 


On January 26, 44 B.c.,} as Julius Caesar was returning to Rome from 
the Alban Mount, where he had celebrated the Latin festival, the throng 
cheered him as king. Caesar’s reply to their acclamations was that he was 
Caesar, not king (“Caesarem se, non regem esse’’).? 

Precisely what he meant by his reply has not infrequently been discussed 
by scholars. Sihler,? for example, interprets it thus: “. . . . he said quite 
truly: ‘I am Caesar, not king,’ i.e., I have myself organized and achieved a 
power and a sum of functions centred in my will, such as has no genuine 
parallel in that trite and ancient term.” 

But M. O. B. Caspari‘ has offered.a much more convincing explanation. 
He points out that at this time Caesar was of course merely a family name; 
Rex was also a cognomen. “The point of the remark then,” he declares, 
“becomes clear. Caesar being in a dilemma whether to accept or disown the 
title rex evades the difficulty by pretending to have heard Rez, and informs 
the crowd that they are calling him by a cognomen which isn’t his.” 

Strangely enough Drumann had as early as 18375 taken the same point 
of view: “Die Rémer begriissten ihn mit freudigem Zuruf, einige als Konig; 

. nun erklirte der Diktator, sein Name sei Caesar, nicht Kénig 

This solution is a very attractive one. It has been accepted by John C. 
Rolfe’ and Eduard Meyer.’ Westcott and Rankin? believe it probable, while 
Butler and Cary” state that ‘Caesar’s reply may have involved a play upon 
the two uses of the word (i.e., rex).” 

We must remember that Rex was not only the name of a Roman family, 
but of a family from which Julius Caesar was sprung. We have indeed still 
in existence a scrap of the funeral eulogy which he delivered over his aunt, 


1C.1.L., 1, 461: Act. triumph. Cap. 710. 

2 Suetonius Julius 79. 2. 

3 Annals of Caesar 255. 

4 Classical Review, XXIII (1909), 189. 

5 Geschichte Roms, III, 689 (1837, Koenigsberg). 


® The language is unchanged in the second edition III?, 620 (1906, Leipzig). In 
neither edition, however, is there any discussion of the matter. 


7 Note on Julius 79. 2 in his translation of Suetonius in the Loeb Classical Library. 
8 Caesars Monarchie 526. 
® Suetonius Julius and Augustus: note on Julius 79. 2 (1918). 
0 C, Suetonit Tranquilli Divus Iulius, Oxford, 1927. 
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Julia, the widow of Marius, in 68 B.c.: “Amitae meae Iuliae maternum genus 
ab regibus ortum, paternum cum diis inmortalibus coniunctum est. Nam ab 
Anco Marcio sunt Marcii Reges, quo nomine fuit mater... . .” In other 
words, Marcia was the mother of Julia and of Gaius Julius Caesar, our 
Caesar’s father, and she was therefore the dictator’s grandmother, and her 
father, an unknown Marcius Rex, was his great-grandfather. 

In the family of the Marcii Reges several were well known during this 
period. Quintus Marcius Rex, praetor in 144 B.c., was the builder of the 
famous Marcian aqueduct. Another Quintus was consul in 118 B.c.; it was 
his sister Marcia who was Caesar’s grandmother. And a third Quintus 
Marcius Rex, whose precise relationship to Caesar is unknown, was consul 
in 68 B.c., and afterward proconsul in Cilicia, where he commanded against 
the pirates before the war against them was placed in Pompey’s hands. At 
the time of the Catilinarian Conspiracy he was sent by decree of the senate 
to take command at Fiesole against Manlius.” 

Moreover, as Caspari points out, puns on the word rez can easily be found, 
and he cites two examples. One is in Horace Satire i. 7. 1: “proscripti Regis 
Rupili pus atque venenum.”* Caspari continues: 


Again a piece of repartee with which Cicero brought down the Senate house 
on top of P. Clodius is quite on the lines of Caesar’s pun. “Quousque’’ inquit 
“hune regem feremus?” ‘Regem appellas,” inquam “cum Rez tui mentionem nul- 
lam fecerit?” (Q. Marcius Rex had disregarded Clodius in a will in which the 
latter had expected to find something to his advantage.)—Ep. ad Atticum i. 16. 10. 


It is interesting to recall that the satire just quoted (i. 7) is perhaps the 
first of Horace’s in point of time and may possibly be ascribed to the period 
before Philippi: in other words Caesar’s pun on the name Rex would then 
be but two years earlier. E. C. Wickham‘ says that “the play on the name 
‘Rex’ with which it concludes . . . . was of a kind which gave special pleas- 
ure to Romans.”’ And Kiessling’ cites a number of other examples illustrating 
puns on proper names: 


Fir Namenswitze hatten die Rémer eine uns nicht begreifliche Vorliebe; man 
denke etwa an Ciceros Spott mit dem Namen Verres und an die Witze, die er an 
die Namen des S. Clodius Phormio (pro Caec. 27), Chrysogonus (pro S. Rosc. Amer. 
40), Bulbus und Gutta (pro Cluent. 70), S. Annalis (Quint. Inst. Or. vi. 86) und Rex 
(ad Ait. i. 16. 10) kniipft. 


1 Suetonius Julius 6. 1. 
2 Sallust Catiline 30. 3. 


3 Note also in the same satire verse 5 (litis cum Rege molestas), 6 (qui posset vincere 
Regem), 9 (ad Regem redeo), 25 (excepto Rege) and especially 33-35 (Per magnos, Brute, 
deos te / oro, qui reges consueris tollere, cur non / hunc Regem iugulas?). 

4 Horace, Vol. II (Oxford, 1903). 


5 Adolf Kiessling, Q. Horatius Flaccus Satiren (Dritte Auflage von Richard Heinze), 
Berlin, 1906, in note on i. 7. 35. 
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Puns were not beneath the mighty Caesar. We have in Suetonius Julius 
77 his play on cor “the heart” and “the seat of intelligence.” We find him too 
quoting appreciatively the pun of one of his legionaries (B.G. i. 42): 

Quod cum fieret, non inridicule quidam ex militibus decimae legionis dixit 
plus quam pollicitus esset Caesarem facere; pollicitum se in cohortis praetoriae 
loco decimam legionem habiturum; ad equum rescribere. 


It is, however, most important of all to examine carefully the accounts of 
the incident in our other sources: 

Plutarch Caesar 60. 2: “and as Caesar was coming down from Alba into 
the city they ventured to hail him as king. But at this the people were con- 
founded, and Caesar, disturbed in mind, said that his name was not king but 
Caesar (éxeivos ovx épy BacwAevs, GANG Kaioap xadeioGar), and seeing that his 
words produced an universal silence, he passed on with no very cheerful or 
contented looks.” 

Dio 44. 10. 1: “Subsequently, however, when he was riding in from the 
Alban Mount and some men again called him king, he said his name was not 
king but Caesar (kal abros pév ovx én Bacrreds GAAG Kaioap xadeiobar) 

Zonaras x. 11: “And as Caesar went from Alba to Rome, certain men 
dared to salute him as king; and when the people were confounded he said 
that his name was not king but Caesar (éxeivos ob Baorreds GAAa Kaicap én 
xaXeio Oar) .’”? 

Appian B.C. ii. 108: “when some others who met him at the city gates 
as he was returning from some place greeted him as king, and the people 
groaned, he said with a happy readiness to those who had thus saluted him, 
‘I am not king, I am Caesar,’ as though they had mistaken his name (as 3 
mepi TO dvopa éohadpevors).” 

It is to be noted that Plutarch, Dio, and Zonaras take it as referring to a 
name (xaX¢io6ar), while Appian goes even farther and points out that Caesar 
replied “as though they had mistaken his name.” In short, our four Greek 
sources’ all strongly support the view that Caesar was attempting to escape 
the awkward situation by a pun on the word rez. 

Caspari argues that in Suetonius regem should be capitalized to bring out 
this play. To be sure, as far as one can judge from the apparatus criticus of our 
editions, all good manuscripts of Suetonius read regem.‘ However, if one ex- 
amines even reproductions of the best MSS, he is not troubled at seeing a 

1 These translations, save that of the passage from Zonaras, are from the Loeb 
Classical Library. 

2 Evidently from Plutarch. 

8 Nicolaus of Damascus (c. 20) makes no mention of Caesar’s statement. 


4 Caspari states that “this reading only occurs in late copies.’’ If he means late 
manuscripts, he has either seen manuscripts whose readings on this point are not cited 
or they are not quoted in such editions (a goodly number) as I have been able to 
examine, 
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proper name beginning with a small initial letter;! frequently we find some 
other error as well: curio (Julius 17.1), postuminam (Iulius 50. 1), marci 
(Iulius 53), rufint (Iulius 76. 3), capus or capis (Iulius 81. 1), rubiconi (Iulius 
81. 2), cassiis, cassit, casias (Iulius 82. 1), ete. 

If this is the case in so many proper nouns, what more natural than that 
it be done in this passage in Suetonius, where there is a pun and the word 
has just been used as a common noun? 

Moreover, it is of interest to note that in the only other passage in which 
Suetonius uses Rex as a proper noun (Julius 6.1) Beroaldus, the Aldine and 
Gryphian editions, and Pitiscus fail to capitalize it (Martit reges), and Bur- 
mann thinks it worth while to quote Torrentius’ note: “Rex gentis Marciae 
cognomen. scribendum ergo R. majusculo.” 

' In fine, it appears that there should be no question but that Caesar was 
playing upon the word rex as the simplest way out of a difficult situation. 

We have seen that Caspari in 1909 presented some of the arguments for 
this view; seventy years before Drumann had clearly entertained the same 
opinion. Moreover, Caspari points out that the word was capitalized “‘fre- 
quently . . . . in editions ranging from 1506 to 1800,” and that this spelling 
was approved by Beroaldus, Casaubon, Graevius, Bentley, Oudendorp, and 
Ernesti.? On consulting such of these editions as have been available, we find 
no note elucidating the editor’s point of view. 

However, that there is little, if anything, new under the sun is revealed 
by G. Norwood,’ who very relevantly quotes from Bacon’s Advancement of 
Learning:* 

Caesar did extremely affect the name of king; and some were set on, as he 
passed by, in popular acclamation to salute him king: whereupon, finding the cry 
weak and poor, he put it off thus in a kind of jest, as if they had mistaken his 
surname: Non Rex sum, sed Caesar: a speech, that if it be searched, the life and 
fulness of it can scarce be expressed. For first, it was a refusal of the name, but 
yet not serious; again, it did signify an infinite confidence and magnanimity, as 
if he presumed Caesar was the greater title, as by his worthiness it is come to 
pass till this day. But chiefly it was a speech of great allurement towards his own 
purpose, as if the state did strive with him but for a name whereof mean families 
were vested,—for Rex was a surname with the Romans as well as King is with us. 


1 Cf. reproductions of portions of MSS M and G at the close of Ihm’s 1907 edition 
of Suetonius. 

2 To this list should be added Burmann and Schild: all other editions consulted 
read regem. Burmann says: ‘‘Esse Regem Periz. Ed. Venet, pr. se esse non Regem Bon. 
Venet. sec. & tert.” In the Delphin classics on the other hand the readings of these 
early editions are quoted with a small initial letter for regem. Moreover in the edition 
of Beroaldus (1510) the word begins with a capital letter when first used (i.e., as a title) 
and with a small letter in the phrase under discussion. 

3 Classical Review, XXIII (1909), 240. 


4 Book I. Cf. Ellis and Spedding, The Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon (edited 
by John M. Robertson), p. 70 (London, 1905). 
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And so with Bacon, Drumann, and Caspari one comes to the conclusion 
that—whatever else may have been implied—Caesar’s words were primarily 
a play on two uses of rex and an easy way out of a dilemma. 


Monroe E. DevutscH 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


A POSSIBLE LUCILIAN ANTECEDENT 
OF HORACE SERM. II. 2 


The extant fragments of the thirteenth book of Lucilius fall readily into 
two sharply defined groups, one group dealing with luxury of the table, the 
other with ars and fortuna as contrasting elements in warfare. Professor 
Fiske, in his Lucilius and Horace (pp. 412 f.), ingeniously linked together 
these two groups. Assuming that the former group belonged to a “banquet 
satire’ he suggested that the fragments referring to warfare may have been 
employed in a comparison, similar to that found in Horace Serm. ii. 8. 73 f., 
of a resourceful host to a general whose ability is revealed by reverses. There 
are no indications, however, that this book contained a narrative of a banquet, 
and I have discussed elsewhere (Class. Phil., XVIII [1923], 130 f.) what I 
believe to have been a more probable Lucilian antecedent of the moralizing 
upon the mishap at Nasidienus’ dinner-party. Of course Horace, when he in- 
troduced into the cena Nasidieni the stock antithesis between ars and fortuna, 
may have had in mind Lucilius’ treatment of the theme in this book. But I 
think it very unlikely that the Lucilian passage had any connection with the 
discussion of luxury in dining to which the other fragments of the book seem 
to have belonged. 

It is my belief that this discussion of luxury in dining closely resembled 
the discourse on plain living in Horace Serm. ii. 2. For it is evident from the 
form of fragments 438 f. (primum dominia atque sodalicia omnia | tollantur) 
and 440 f. (hoc fit idem in cena. dabis ostrea milibus nummum | empta) 
that they belonged to a composition that was argumentative, not narrative, 
in character. Moreover, the ideas expressed in the entire group of fragments 
coincide for the most part with those of the Horatian satire. Thus, in 438 f. 
the reason for the desire to do away with the feasts of the banqueting clubs 
is obviously that they set an example of excessive luxury. In 440 f. the oysters 
which cost such an enormous price must have been a very rare imported 
variety, it would seem, and we are reminded of the protest which Horace 
puts into the mouth of Ofellus against preferring dishes simply because of 
their rarity and expense (vss. 23-38). There is further mention of lavish ex- 
penditures upon the table in fragment 442 f. (nam sumptibus magnis | ex- 
tructa ampliter atque . . . . cum accumbimus mensa). In contrast with such 
luxury we have reference in fragment 444 (idem epulo cibus atque epulae 
Iouis omnipotentis) to simple fare such as is thought entirely suitable for offer- 
ings to the greatest of the gods. While recommendation of simple fare occurs 
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repeatedly, of course, in Horace’s satire, one passage in particular may be 
compared, that in which mention is made of foods which, though cheap and 
common, are nevertheless not spurned at the feasts of princes (vss. 4446). 
Fragment 445 (et non, pauper uti, Samio curtoque catino) is most naturally 
interpreted as having been part of a warning that the revolt against luxury 
must not be carried to the extent of offenses against good taste, a thought 
which has a prominent place in the Horatian discourse (vss. 53-69). We have, 
therefore, a series of fragments which almost certainly belonged to a satire 
attacking luxury in dining and urging in its place simplicity, though not 
sordidness—a satire, in other words, of which at least the general theme was 
similar to that of Horace Serm. ii. 2. 

It is probable, to be sure, that the argument in the Lucilian satire con- 
fined itself less strictly to a consideration of foods than did the Horatian. 
This is suggested by the opening words of fragment 440 f., as also by the 
reference to crockery in fragment 445. It is also borne out by fragment 446 
(adde Syracusis sola, pasceolum, . . . . alutam), the one remaining fragment 
of the book which presumably belonged to this same satire, though it should 
be noted that according to the interpretation of Cichorius (Untersuchungen 
zu Lucilius, p. 315) the fragment had reference to the finery of guests attend- 
ing dinner-parties. 

To this hypothetical satire, incidentally, it is tempting to assign the re- 
mark of Lucilius referred to in fragment 1212 (Naeuius autem fuit in tantum 
parcus, ut sordidus merito haberetur Lucilio auctore). If the context assumed 
above for fragment 445 is correct, Naevius may well have been mentioned 


in illustration of the warning against sordidness, especially as this same 
Naevius is introduced into the corresponding passage of Horace’s satire (vss. 
68 f.). 

Moreover, I think it not improbable that the group of fragments (1235- 
37, 1238-40, 1122 f.) quoted in Cicero De fin. ii. 24 f. belonged to this satire. 
They are as follows: 


o lapathe, ut iactare, nec es satis cognitu qui sis! 
in quo Laelius clamores, sophos ille, solebat 
edere, compellans gumias ex ordine nostros. 


“O Publi, o gurges Galloni, es homo miser’” inquit. 
“cenasti in uita numquam bene, cum omnia in ista 
consumis squilla atque acupensere cum decimano.”’ 


bene cocto et 
condito, sermone bono, et, si quaeris, libenter. 


Most editors of Lucilius have followed Dousa in assigning at least the first 
two of these fragments to Book iv, which is known to have contained an at- 
tack upon luxury. Marx, due to what I believe to have been an erroneous 
conception of the character of the cena rustica in Book v, assigns them provi- 
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sionally to that book. But the fragments cannot be considered apart from 
the context in which they are quoted by Cicero. And his whole discussion 
seems to me to indicate that the fragments were derived from a satire the 
theme of which was somewhat similar to that of Horace Serm. ii. 2. For ex- 
ample, the antithesis which he stresses between cenare libenter and cenare 
bene reminds one of the way Horace uses the word virtus in the first verse of 
his satire. If we consider the individual fragments, it is obvious that the 
apostrophe to the neglected sorrel would be highly appropriate in a discourse 
on plain living. Again, the reference to Gallonius and his sturgeon in the 
second fragment is echoed by Horace in his satire (vss. 46-48). The sugges- 
tion in the third fragment that food must be well cooked and well seasoned 
reminds one of Horace’s insistence upon the avoidance of sordidus victus; and 
the whole fragment suggests a simple but cheerful meal of the sort which is 
described in the passage in which Ofellus tells how, upon occasion, he makes 
merry with his friends (vss. 116-25). Finally, it is interesting to note that it 
is clear from the inquit of the second fragment combined with Cicero’s own 
remarks that Lucilius put part of his satire into the mouth of Laelius just as 
Horace spoke in part through the person of Ofellus. 
L. R. SHERo 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
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Griechische Literaturgeschichte. By JOHANNES GEFFCKEN. Erster 
Band: Von den Anfdngen bis auf die Sophistenzeit; mit einem 
Sonderband: Anmerkungen. Heidelberg: Winter, 1926. Pp. xii 
+328; vii+317. 


Professor Geffcken is the editor of the Bibliothek der Klassischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, in which series the foregoing work appears. His previous 
publications in the fields of Greek religion, philosophy, and the drama have 
made him known to scholars outside of Germany, and his history of Greek 
literature seems likely to be the crown of his long and distinguished career. 

Like any other history, our account of Greek literature needs to be re- 
written at least once in a quarter-century. It is not only that new discoveries 
in our own field add to our knowledge, but new insight and new points of 
view are made possible, even necessary, by progress in other fields, especially 
in criticism—“literary” and “higher”—religion, the social sciences, and even 
psychology (some of it). The histories of Christ-Schmid and Croiset, to which 
our author makes frequent reference in his notes, are after all works planned 
in the last century, and Aly’s recent work (1925) is less comprehensive than is 
Geffcken’s. The twentieth century’s interest in the social, ethical, religious, 
and even scientific background of literature is apparent in this latest and, to the 
reviewer, most satisfying of all the histories of Greek literature. More modern 
in this respect than Christ-Schmid, it is characteristically German in being 
more thorough in its attention to detail than Croiset. This thoroughness is 
shown in the unusual attention given to the significance of authors whose 
works have come down to us in fragments or not at all and of lost works of 
the major Greek authors. Yet there are places where the German surpasses 
even the Frenchman in the eloquence of his appreciations. 

The author begins his work with an Introduction of fifteen pages em- 
bodying the best modern views on the land, people, language, religion, and 
art of writing. Here, as elsewhere, Geffcken’s well-known interest in religious 
development appears. The Table of Contents offers besides the inevitable 
topics of all works on Greek literature such headings as “Die Dichtung der 
Propheten,” “Die dichterische Umgebung der grossen Tragiker,’”’ ‘Die 
dichterische Umgebung der grossen Komiker,’”’ “Die Aerzte,” ‘“Politische 
Parteischriften,”’ “Die Sophistik.” Particular passages from the literature are 
often significantly and even brilliantly characterized. The text is unincum- 
bered with quotations or citations, and is free from footnotes. The work is, how- 
ever, well documented, and the numbers inserted throughout the text refer the 
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reader to the over four thousand notes in the Sonderband. This contains also 
an excursus of twenty-three pages on the Homeric question. Naturally refer- 
ences to German work vastly preponderate in the notes, although there is 
generous recognition of British and French scholarship. To read the bib- 
liographies and the citations is to call the roll of German scholars early and 
late who have worked in the field. There is some mention of the work of 
Americans, and there are occasional citations of American dissertations and 
periodicals. But there is so much of the accidental in the omissions and in- 
clusions as to make Geffcken’s acquaintance with American work appear only 
casual. The transatlantic work most continually cited is C. H. Oldfather’s The 
Greek Literary Texts from Graeco-Roman Egypt. The bibliographies are fairly 
copious, and are most nearly complete with reference to the manuscripts, 
editions, and “problem literature.” 

Only a few of the most interesting of Geffcken’s points of view can be 
given here: Of the two souls dwelling in the heart of antiquity one is the 
Homeric, the other the Platonic. In treatment of the epic the author is no 
unitarian; the emphasis is on the social origin of works of art. Homer is not 
the creator of the Iliad, though the stamp of his genius and personality is 
upon it, Different strata of cultural development and various older and later 
episodes are to be discerned but definite hope of dissecting the Urilias out of 
the whole is to be renounced. The Batrachomyomachia is assigned to the 
Hellenistic period upon “Teligious-historical”’ grounds. In a note Geffcken 
makes rejoinder to Croiset for accusing German scholars of optimisme im- 
perturable with regard to Sappho. There is an excellent appreciation of the 
vast contribution of the Ionians to Greek and so to European culture. 

Geffcken often combines in his judgments enthusiastic appreciation with 
searching criticism of the shortcomings of Greek writers. He waxes eloquent 
over Pindar but his verdict on Pindar’s style is severe. Bornemann in his 
recent Bericht on Pindar says of Geffcken’s criticism, “es Dornseiffisches 
klingt,’”’ and Dornseiff’s influence is apparent in Geffcken’s notes. We know 
no “Urform” of Greek comedy, only primitive comic plays in manifold 
variety. The Greeks possessed the divine gift of humor in contrast to the 
present-day Romance peoples. Aristophanes’ personal conceit is emphasized, 
and the Frogs is held to mark the beginning of his decline. But the reader is 
quite carried away by our author’s account of the life of the time as revealed 
in Aristophanes’ plays. The idea of connection between the Ecclesiazusae 
and Plato’s Republic is rejected. 

All through the book one’s interest is now and again arrested by the 
references to the effect of war upon the literature from Homer on through the 
fifth century. One effect of the peace propaganda in Old Attic comedy was 
“the loosening of the bond which should unite people and government in 
times of national peril.” “Freedom is a very elastic conception.” Thucydides 
is a “Beobachter einer Kriegspsychose.” 

Here and there in Herodotus’ tales there “gnaws the tooth of rational- 
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ism,” and objection is made to Aly’s characterization of him as a “globe- 
trotter.” Yet no true historian has actually learned his art from the Father 
of History. Perhaps Geffcken’s greatest enthusiasm is for Thucydides, whose 
daemonic personality is “the classic microcosm” and the very flower of the 
Attic spirit. The critical problems of no other author except Homer receive 
so much attention. 

Apt and interesting are the comparisons and parallels from other fields 
of literature and history, and in the notes there are many references to the 
materials from archaeology and Greek art. At the close of the volume the 
Germans furnish a parallel to the Greeks, who “so often did a thing for its 
own sake alone.” 

Classical students will hope for an early fulfilment of the promise of two 
more volumes covering the fourth century, Hellenism and the Roman period. 
There is to be an excursus on the Platonic question. The whole will be a piece 
of prodigious labor and learning. The text of this first volume is alluring 
reading for scholars, and few will care to lecture or write on subjects within 
its compass without first knowing what Geffcken has to say. 


H. A. Hamitton 
Exmt1ra CoLLeGE 


Plato with an English Translation. By R. G. Bury. The Laws. In 
two volumes. Loeb Classical Library. London: William Heine- 


mann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926. 


The editor of the Philebus was prepared to interpret the Laws and there 
is little but commendation to be said of the general quality of his work. The 
text of the Laws presents more problems than that of the Republic. In most 
of the doubtful cases, there are three hypotheses, corruption, carelessness 
and indifference to mere grammatical concinnity on the part of the aged 
Plato, the unfinished state of the work. There is rarely evidence to decide 
and there are few sentences of which the essential meaning is in doubt.’ 

My only censure of Dr. Bury’s text would be that he has made, or accept- 
ed from England, Badham, Apelt, and Wilamowitz some unnecessary emen- 
dations, as e.g., at 628C; 650A; 663B; 669E; 671D, where he actually brack- 
ets the fine and characteristically Platonic expression aicyivnv Oeiov poor; 
678C; 679D dvoud wov for povov adrov, where I will repeat the suggestion 
pevovrwv;? 681A; 709A Heindorf’s dguceer for the characteristic dfeev; 716A 
6 5€ ts, where he does not mention the better reading ¢«i d€ rus given in 
Plutarch and demanded by the religious tone as illustrated by Sophocles 
0.T.. 883; 740C, etc. 


1 Cf. Classical Philology (1914), pp. 345-69. 
2 Ibid., XVII (1922), 86. 
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The translation is of course essentially sound. It would be captious to 
split hairs about the precise degrees of freedom which the translator has 
taken or the critic would prefer and it would perhaps be invidious to sug- 
gest that an American would not be permitted to make Plato speak of 
“going full steam ahead,” 857C. I will simply enumerate a few of the pas- 
sages which I think Professor Bury would translate differently on recon- 
sideration. 626E, éwad) yap els Exacros jpav 6 pev xpeirrwv adrov, 6 & 
qrrwv éori, “seeing that individually each of us is partly superior to him- 
self and partly inferior.” The meaning is rather “seeing that of men some 
are self-controlled and some are not Does the same distinction apply 
to states?” Itis a case of illogical idiom.’ «fs éxacros is loosely equivalent to the 
plural men or mankind which is subdivided in partitive apposition by 6 perv, 6 dé 
(ef. Protag. 330A). Apelt, it is true, translates as Bury does. 659B, rots riv 
WPoviv py mpoonkdvrus nde dpOas dwroddove. Oearais is not “oppose those who 
offer them pleasure in a way that is unseemly or wrong.” The true force of 
dmrodidover here was explained in Classical Philology (XX [1925], 160). 681D, 
édetis yoov av ovrw te Kal ravrn yiyvoro. “The next steps would certainly be 
such as you describe.” It is not I think captious to object that this rendering 
obscures the favorite trick of qualified assent in Platonic dialogue. The mean- 
ing is “that would at any rate be the natural sequence.” 707C, ras d¢ ov 
BedAriovs iva otrw A€ywper epi, etc., is not “the sea fights made them worse— 
if one may use such an expression, etc.,’’ but ‘“‘no better—not to use a stronger 
expression, etc.” 710B, rév wodAG@y dyabav Aeyouévwv is not, I think, “the 
numerous so-called goods.” Xeyouevwy does not here have its frequent Platonic 
meaning. Here as in 698A ra Aeyopeva tijua Plato is speaking in accordance 
with conventional use of honors and virtue, not against conventional use of 
wealth and happiness as goods. 712E, dvrws yap . . . . wodireaa@v perexere 
is of course not “for you do in fact partake in a number of polities.” The 
meaning is merely “your governments are real governments.” In 723A the 
careless rendering of edyevis “quietly” instead of “with good will” obscures 
the point brought out in 729B that Plato is thinking of the rhetorical precept 
that the proem should make the hearer benevolum and hence more ready to 
learn. In 789D, dua yéAwr: is hardly “risk ridicule.” Rather “with a smile.” 
791A, dydmrnrov te is not very well expressed by “satisfactory results.” There 
is no good English equivalent, but the French soulagement comes pretty 
near it. In 791C evyvyxias is I think used in its etymological sense and if so 
dyvxia does not mean “faintheartedness.” In 794E py déov is rather “when 
they ought not” than “when there is no necessity.”” In 802D éx wepirrov is 
not “‘where the superiority lies is in the fact that,” etc. It means “to boot,” 
“in addition.” 

In 860D-E the meaning, I think, is completely missed. Professor Bury 
renders “while there are some who are unjust against their will, yet there 


1Cf. T.A.P.A., XLVII, 205 ff. 
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are also many who are unjust willingly.” This overlooks the hair-splitting 
antithesis of the distinction of the contentious opponent between ddicovs 
eva. and ddueiv. What he asserts is that men are unjust unwillingly, but 
that many commit injustice willingly. 

In 863E-864 dpurrov Sofa is not “belief in the highest good.” But the 
individual man’s opinion of what is best in a given case. Cf. Phaedo 99A 
td dofns hepdpeva rod BeAriorov. In 886E the meaning of Adyouws 8 radra 
ed rus cis 76 miOavov repirereppeva is quite mistaken in the rendering “that 
these beliefs of ours are speciously tricked out with arguments to make them 
plausible.” It is not our religious beliefs but the opinions of the atheists whom 
Plato is attacking that are cooked up in plausible form. Compare, if con- 
firmation is needed, 887C, 888E, 890A, 891B, 892D, 908C. 

In 890B otrw rovrwv wdAat rapecxevacpnévwy does not mean “seeing that 
these people have been armed in this way for a long time’’ but seeing that 
this has long been the state of affairs. 

In 893E the meanings of dacyiLerar, ovyxpivopeva and Siaxpwopeva are 
misapprehended. 

In 905C Adyov cvpParrAcoGaz is not “contribute an account.” 

In 921A-B the meaning of darepdpevov is missed. 

In 932E éicyover riv Suappyow means “hinder a distinct pronounce- 
ment,” not “a division . . . . is required.” Is it possible that Professor Bury 
read or heard d&acpeow? 

In 933B py cages Exover Soypa epi abrév is not “when we ourselves hold 
no clear opinion concerning them.” 

In 942D evxépeuy is not dexterity, as was explained in Classical Philol- 
ogy (XII [1917], 308f). 

In 946C dcovmep dy Erwvrat xpdvov TH xpioa does not mean “for so long 
a time as they pursue their judicial task”; it means so long as their characters 
and conduct continue to conform to the judgment passed upon them. 

I pass over a number of doubtful and disputable passages, which would 
demand more space than is at my disposal. 

Pau SHorEy 


Scriptores Historiae Augustae (with an English translation). By Davin 
Maces, Pu.D. 3 vols., Vol. II. Loeb Classical Library. London 
and New York, 1924. 


The Introduction to the second of the three volumes of which this publi- 
cation of the entire work will consist is devoted to the authorship and date of 
the Historia Augusta. The whole history of the more important phases of 
these vexed questions is given chronologically and critically discussed, fol- 
lowed by a complete Bibliography of the publications bearing upon the mat- 
ter. The translator (p. xxxi), ‘unconvinced by the preposterous theories that 
the whole work is a forgery of the fourth or fifth century [first advanced by 
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Dessau in 1899 and elaborated by Seeck and, more recently, by Hénn, 
Hohl, and Soltau],” believes “we may follow the lead of Klebs [who sought 
to apportion the Vitae into groups disregarding the traditional authorship of 
the MSS], of Mommsen [with his theory of a later revision] and [in so far as 
he follows Mommsen] of Soltau, aided by the work of Heer and Schulz.” 
There follows a clear exposition of the problem as it actually exists, and of 
the lines along which the translator believes the Vitae are to be grouped. This 
plain statement of a very difficult problem and summarizing of its various 
phases are real contributions, and help excellently to clear the air amid the 
confusion of much discussion for a fresh start along lines which, in the opinion 
of the reviewer also, will lead to the true solution. 

The same kind of satisfactory improvement of the text which character- 
ized the first volume is in evidence in the second, and the same good judgment 
is displayed. In many cases very slight corruptions are concerned, which the 
editor sensibly declines to perpetuate; but a number of well-recognized and 
more extended difficulties occur, for which in the past many conjectures have 
been offered, all unacceptable to Peter, who simply obelized the text of P. 
Many of these are put into readable form by the editor on his own initiative, 
and the total amount of emendation is considerable. Sometimes mere trans- 
position of words restores the sense, as in Ant. Geta iii. 4 and Sev. Alez. xlviii.7, 
or of letters in a word, as in Sev. Alex. xxxvii. 9 and xlix. 1. Some of the more 
troublesome corruptions which are emended or at least brought to an intelligi- 
ble condition are: Opel. Macr. viii. 1; Ant. Elag. xvi. 5; Sev. Alex. xv. 5, 
xxii. 3, xxxiii. 4, xxxv. 1; Duo Maz. xiv. 1. In a few places, however, the re- 
viewer would question the advisability of changing the established text; e.g., 
where that text is reasonably acceptable, as in Ant. Car. v. 5; Duo Maz. 
iv. 7, xii. 2, xvii. 6. In Ant. Elag. xvi. 1, on the other hand, alium quem of 
Peter?, which the editor adopts, seems less likely to be right for P’s aliquam 
than aliquem alium. In the same Vita, viii. 5, the editor’s impatibilia is clever 
and makes excellent sense, but is far too bold: Egnatius’ impia for P’s mean- 
ingless mipace seems the best suggestion thus far, Peter?’s inepta being far 
too weak for contrast with the preceding nefanda, from which also the editor’s 
dictu is too far removed in order of words. P’s dictum is probably a corruption 
of dicta and has slipped from its place. A better reading would be: immo 
potius impia de eiusdem luxuria disputare ut in vita eius dicta. The footnote, 
moreover, gives the impression that P omits eius, which is not a fact. 

As in Volume I, it is interesting to see certain readings of P, which Peter 
changed, restored in the new edition, as in Ant. Diad. iii. 3; Sev. Alex. ix, 4 
and xxxv. 5; Duo Maz. xxv. 5 and xxvi. 2; while with slight changes or addi- 
tions, a reading much nearer P’s has been made, as in Ant. Diad. i. 8, iii. 3, 
vii. 1; Ant. Elag. xxviii. 6; Sev. Alex. liti. 7. And in Sev. Alex. xlv. 6 the editor 
corrects Peter’s propositos (by implication the reading of P) to praepositos, 
which P actually has. In Ant. Car. v. 9 P’s quando is restored (Peter quo), 
but etiam is omitted as being part of Peter’s emendation, though P really has 
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quando etiam. Where information was available errors in Peter’s report have 
been removed, e.g., in Opel. Macr. xiv. 3 and Ant. Elag. xiv. 8, while lack of 
new collations has caused the repetition of some of Peter’s errors. In Ant. Car. 
ii. 7, P! had the correct duobus, the reported ducibus is by the fourth corrector; 
and in Opel. Maer. iv. 1, for imperare, adopted by Peter and Magee, impera- 
torem, reported for P, is by an early corrector: P! had imperatore, a slighter 
error. In Ant. Elag. iii. 2, for donari P originally had danari, early changed 
to damnari, again a slighter error. In Sev. Alex. xxix. 4, P has res also before 
civiles, omitted by Peter; not important for meaning but a little better style. 
In the same Vita, xxxvi. 2, note 1, the sign of erasure does not belong to P’s 
legart but to the preceding word, originally illud, changed by P? to illum (illu); 
in xli. 4, note 3, P has not nec haec, as Peter reports, “teste Jordan,” but has 
haec for the correct nec; and in lviii. 1, P has optatae, not optate (which Peter 
took from B; confusion between e and ae is common in both P and B); but P! 
wrote venisset, venissent, reported by Hohl for P', being by P*. The editor 
misquotes Peter in Geta iii. 7 when he says “so Peter” to support his own ac- 
ceptable shifting of the word ingens to a position before postea, for Peter 
reads ut postea ingens, as in P. 

Type-reading is careful, as in Volume I, but a few slips are important. 
In Sev. Alex., P has currerunt, not currerent, as note 1 reads; and note 4 on 
xxi. 1 should read raras (not naras), ‘“‘P corr., acc. to Mommsen.” In Ant. 
Elag. xxv. 7, note 3, there should be a period, not a comma, after pyctas. 
And in note 2, page 222, third line, “work” appears for “word,” while on page 
263, line 9, the word “his” has no 3. 

The orthography of the new edition is a great improvement over the 
erratic system of Peter, which, while assuming to follow the MSS, did not 
always correctly do so. As the practice of the scribes of both P and B was 
not consistent, such an attempt had little or no value in any case. The inter- 
est and usefulness of the very full commentary, begun in the first volume, 
continues in this; and constant cross-references te other parts of the text 
where the same facts appear not only point out clearly to the reader the lit- 
erary weakness and historical defects for which the Historia Augusta is notori- 
ous, but will be a very time-saving assistance to anyone making researches 
in the field of sources and period of composition. The translation continues 
to be lively, idiomatic, and interpretative where the text is badly constructed 
and obscure. There is little to criticize. The portion of text omitted by P! 
and supplied by P* at the bottom of folio 71’, which has been the subject of 
much discussion as to its genuineness and source, was introduced at the tradi- 
tional point in Peter’s text after commendatum, the last word of the page in 
the MS, but has been shifted very successfully by the new editor, following a 
later suggestion of Peter’s to a position earlier in the sentence after impera- 
tort Severo, thus avoiding the necessity of supplying a connecting ef. And 
the obscurity of the meaning has been cleared up by translating professum 
“that he had given instruction” (p. 21). In Ant. Car. i. 4 “at least” is a queer 
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rendering of sed, and in v. 8, by a slip, praefecto classis is translated ‘prefect 
of the guard” (cf. v. 7 where qui classi praeerat is “commander of the fleet’’). 
Similarly in Ant. Elag. xxii. 3 mille argenteis is translated “a hundred pieces 
of silver.” But slips and errors are remarkably few, and one is led to wonder 
at the readableness and interest that have been imparted wherever the miser- 
able material in any way permits it. 


Susan H. Batiou 
Bryn Mawr CoLieGe 


Der historische Wert der Vita Marci bei den Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae. By JosepH SCHWENDEMANN. Heidelberg, 1923. 


This monograph is an elaboration by a pupil of Professor Domaszewski 
of a Doctor’s dissertation, presented at the University of Heidelberg in 1909. 
It was about ready for the press when in August, 1914, the author was drawn 
into the war and died on the field of battle on the Somme in June, 1916, leav- 
ing to the devoted care of his beloved professor and of Dr. Finke, the univer- 
sity librarian, the final preparation for publication. We have here another of 
the series of special investigations into the sources and historical value of 
particular Vitae inaugurated so well by J. M. Heer in 1904, with his study of 
the life of Commodus, and pursued by O. Th. Schulz and others in other 
Vitae of the collection (see Introduction and Bibliography of Vol. II of the 
new Loeb Library edition of the Scriptores Historiae Augustae for a complete 
list. of these and their bearing on the progress of research in this troubled 
field). 

The main lines of approach are at once evident from the headings of the 
three chapters of which the work consists: chapter i, ‘Die biographische 
Quelle und Cap. 9, 7—11, 10” (pp. 1-117); chapter ii, “Die annalistische 
Quelle der Vita’”’ (pp. 118-96); and a brief chapter iii, “Der Compilator und 
die Einlage aus Eutrop (Cap. 16, 5—17,7).’”’ The author concludes that the 
same “Compilator” of the beginning of the fifth century whom Hénn postu- 
lates in his investigation of the life of Severus Alexander, gave its last form 
to the Vita Marci, and attempts to summarize his additions to the work of 
the “Biograph” and the “Annalist.’”’ He finds the pattern or scheme of ar- 
rangement of the biography shows clear traces of the Suetonian, and among 
the biographical details he detects phrases interpolated by the compiler. He 
thinks ‘‘we have to do [in certain parts] with an account of high historical 
value, arranged according to.a biographical schema,”’ and checks up the work 
of the “‘Annalist”’ according to whether or not there appears to be any chrono- 
logical arrangement. The author is well acquainted with the recent literature 
in his branch of research, and follows the belief of Hénn and Domaszewski 
in a “forger” in whose credibility no credence may be put. The text is in a 
number of places critically treated, and good judgment appears in suggestions 
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for emendation. The publication suffers a great deal in mechanical matters 
from not having been made under its own author’s eye, and the proofreading 
was imperfectly done. On page 3, note 2, “Kab.” appears for “Kal.,” and just 
above in the same note “CJL” for “CIL”; on page 11, line 18, “I, 6” where 
“TI, 6” is meant; page 16, line 20, “zu ein” for “zu sein,” etc., etc. But es- 
pecially in the matter of references to other works in the footnotes there is 
serious lack of revision, an abbreviated form appearing before the work has 
been completely cited, as in the case of.note 7, page 9, reference to “Brzoska, 
Lc., p. 1313,” when the title of the work is not given until page 10, note 9. 
A complete bibliography of works used and cited should accompany such a 
study. Whether or not one can agree with the conclusions drawn in every 
point it is clear that upon such intimate analysis of individual Vitae the final 
decision of the vexed questions of source and authorship of the collection 
must be built. 


Susan H. Battou 
Bryn Mawr CoLtieGe 


The ‘“‘Historia Augusta’: Its Date and Purpose. By NoRMAN BAYNEs. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926. 
This thin book of one hundred and fifty very openly printed pages is an 
amplification of a brief article in the Classical Review for December, 1924 
(XXXVIII, 165-69), on “The Date of Composition of the Historia Augusta.” 


Accepting the “forgery” theory of Dessau, advanced in 1899 and more re- 
cently revived with individual modifications by Hénn, Hohl, and others, the 
author rejects the date generally assigned by that group of investigators, 
that of the early fifth century, and offers instead the suggestion (p. 18) that 
“the Historia Augusta did in fact date from the reign of the Emperor Julian, 
that it was composed about the year 362-3, and that it was designed as 
propaganda to further the constitutional and religious programme of the 
apostate.” The argument is arranged in three sections, of which the first is 
“defensive” and seeks to refute the evidence for the Theodosian date found 
by Dessau, and that for a later date than a.p. 363 advanced by Seeck. The 
second section is a full exposition of the author’s theory that “the work was 
composed to effect an immediate propagandist object,” viz., to justify Julian’s 
occupancy of the imperial throne and his administrative and religious policy 
(p. 73). He believes the work was composed in great haste and that it was 
planned and executed as a single work with a single aim. The division of the 
biographies into two groups according to their dependence upon Latin and 
Greek sources respectively, pointed out by Mommsen, is accepted and used, 
and the “‘Nebenviten’’ rejected as historically valueless. Of the “two main 
streams of tradition,” one from an annalistic source, the other from a bio- 
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graphic source, as demonstrated by Heer in his analysis of the Vita Commodi 
(1904), the author deprecates “the tendency to cry up the annalistic source 
and to depreciate the value of the biographic source”’ (p. 68), and “the at- 
tempt rigorously to distinguish within the biographies the parts respectively 
derived” from them (p. 70), while he thinks that “to regard the biographic 
source as of little or no value is short-sighted and unjustifiable.” He is con- 
vinced that there is no room for the two Diaskenasts of Mommsen, he “finds 
no difficulty in accepting Hohl’s view of the identity of Pollis and Vapiscus, 
and similarly it would not affect my contention if Dessau’s suggestion that 
the H.A. as a whole is the work of a single author were accepted.” He then 
examines the individual Vitae “for the purpose of illustrating the work from 
the standpoint of its Tendenz.’’ In the first group of lives, those dependent 
for the most part on Latin sources, he finds the traces of the Tendenz are 
scanty and individually of little importance, but their cumulative effect and 
consistency are sufficient to prove the unity of plan underlying the whole 
work (p. 92). The apostrophes to Diocletian and Constantine merely cloak 
the name of Julian, for they are used as simply meaning the emperor reign- 
ing at the time of composition of the Historia Augusta, namely, Julian the 
Apostate. This identification of the reigning emperor with Julian reaches its 
height in the third section, where the author applies his theory to the early 
chapters of the life of Severus Alexander, ‘“‘as a concrete instance of its practi- 
cal application.” The description of Severus in chapter iii he transfers to 
Julian: “Here is mirrored Julian the Hellenist,” and regards the passage as 
“an interesting addition to our knowledge of Julian” (p. 120)! The charac- 
teristics noted in Alexander by Lampridius all belong to the character of 
Julian as portrayed by Ammianus. Chapter xxii, 5, is written entirely in the 
spirit of Julian’s religious reform (p. 137), and other ‘obvious parallels” are 
formed in abundance: Alexander Severus=Julian, Heliogabalus=Constan- 
tius. Regarded thus, the author believes “the composition of the H.A. as a 
whole is much more skillful and effective than has generally been admitted” 
(p. 110), and he gives as his “‘personal impression that the S.H.A. at least 
knew what they were about, that some of the scorn poured upon them by 
modern writers has been misdirected.” 

This remarkable hypothesis is in all modesty submitted to the considera- 
tion of scholars with the admission that “one positive objection if proved, 
would obviously make waste paper of what is [to this theory] written here.” 
In details the proposition offers attractive explanations for some of the dif- 
ficulties of this involved problem but by no means covers them all, and as a 
whole seems to the reviewer extremely fantastic and chimerical. Besides his- 
torical considerations which cannot be disposed of so cavalierly, the weakest 
spot in this, as in all other attempts to prove single authorship, is confessed 
by the author in his frank disregard (p. 75) of all literary considerations: 
“Upon the stylistic differences to which Klebs, W6lfflin and Frankfurter have 
attributed great importance, I confess that I do not feel qualified to express 
a judgment. I write as a student of history and not as a literary critic.” But 
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the literary criteria do form an important crux, and any theory that disre- 
gards them is inadequate. 

The book is prefaced by a useful Bibliography, which is limited to the 
special field of date and sources of the Historia Augusta, but even so it covers 
nearly ten pages. 


Susan H. Batiovu 
Bryn Mawr Couiece 


BREVIORA 


[The managing editor establishes this subdepartment because of the difficulty of 
procuring substantial critical reviews of all books, and the impossibility if they were 
found of printing them in our limited space. It is believed that brief but fair comptes 
rendus will prove more useful than a mere bibliographical notice. Contributions to this 
department should never exceed a page, and a paragraph is preferable.] 


Marinos von Neapolis und die Neuplatonischen Tugendgrade. By 
OTMAR SCHISSEL VON FLESCHENBERG. Athens: P. D. Sakellarios 
Kunstdruckerei und Verlag, 1928. 


This is a learned, lucidly composed, and interesting study. The writer 
begins with an almost superfluously minute illustration of the conformity 
of Marinos’ proem to his life of Pro:!us with the precepts of the later Greek 
rhetoric. In one respect Marinos departs from the conventions of the tradi- 
tional encomium. For the four cardinal virtues he substitutes the neo-Platon- 
ic series, natural, ethical and political, cathartic, theoretical, and theurgic 
virtues. The main body of the work is devoted to the history of this series, 
its various forms and the synonyms that suggest it in the middle Platonism 
that leads up to neo-Platonism. The partly conjectural history of this topic 
involves many interesting considerations of later Greek and Roman educa- 
tion, general and philosophic, and the special forms that this ladder of studies 
took in the neo-Platonic schools at Byzantium and in the Latin middle ages. 
I have read the book attentively and shall find it useful. But I cannot examine 
here the detail of the 98 pages of carefully reasoned text and the 250 biblio- 
graphical and critical notes. The Greek texts required for the arguments are 
generally quoted in full and are often translated. 

My chief criticism would be a query, the answer to which I reserve for 
further study. Dr. von Fleschenberg is inclined to stress the derivation of the 
doctrine from Aristotle’s distinction between noetic and political or ethical vir- 
tue and to attribute variations in substance or in terminology to the definite in- 
fluence of this or that intermediary as, e.g., Philon of Larissa, Theon of Smyrna 
and Albinus whom he no longer identifies with Alcinous. Is it not possible 
that in many cases these things arose directly from the reading of Plato 
whose texts contain all the elements and practically all the vocabulary of 
the doctrine? Dr. von Fleschenberg makes much of the well-known Phaedo 
passage, 69 A-B, about true virtue as a catharsis. But my suspicions are 
aroused by the fact that unless my reading has been careless, he does not 
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once mention either the zodurixjy ye of the Republic 430 C, or the fundamen- 
tal passage in the Sophist 226-7, on the practice of physicians who purge and 
purify before they feed. 

Paut SHOREY 


Cicero. De Re Publica. De legibus. With an English Translation by 
CLINTON WALKER Keyes. Loeb Classical Library. London: Wil- 
liam Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1928. 


Cicero’s Republic and Laws hold a significant place between the earlier 
treatises on rhetoric and the library of Greek philosophy which he turned out 
in the last few years of his life. They exhibit well the intermixture of Roman 
and Greek elements in his thought and his dependence on and first-hand 
knowledge of Plato. And they are the best expression of his patriotism, his 
political ideals, and his ripe reflections on history and politics. Because of their 
fragmentary condition they have been too much neglected by students. This ~ 
well-ordered text and this lucid, sound translation, in which the probable 
topics of the lacunae are parenthetically supplied, will make these important 
treatises accessible not only to the student, but to the general reader. 

Unless I am to write a commentary there is little more to be said. Dr. 
Keyes, who has long been familiar with this subject, has done his work well. 
The translation is correct! and readable, the notes are pertinent, the introduc- 
tions compact and sufficient. 

Pau. SHOREY 


A History of Christian-Latin Poetry from the Beginnings to the Close 
of the Middle Ages. By F. J. E. Rasy. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1927. Price $7.00. 


In the opinion of a lay reviewer and a hardened classicist this is one of 
the best books which the renewed interest in mediaeval studies has produced. 
On a sufficient historical and culture-historical background Mr. Raby spreads 
the whole story of Christian-Latin poetry from Commodian to Bonaventura 
and Jacopone Da Todi. And his wealth of quotation will spare all but special- 
ists the necessity of purchasing or consulting either an anthology or the origi- 
nal texts. Here together with ample excerpts from Prudentius, Ausonius, For- 
tunatus, Sedulius, Boethius, and Ennodius he will find the text of Vevilla 
regis, Pange lingua gloriosi, A solis ortus cardine, Ut queant lazis, Gloria laus 
et honor, Veni Creator Spiritus, alma redemptoris, O Roma nobilis, Apostolorum 
nobili victoria, gravi me terrori pulsas, ad perennis vitae fontem, chorus novae 

1In De Re Publica i. 26 ‘‘provided it with” is perhaps an evasion of the picturesque- 
ness of distinctam. In De Legibus i. 20 parvam vero controversiam dicis, at non eam, quae 
dirimat omnia, the irony is missed and the meaning is completely misapprehended in 
the translation ‘‘it is a small matter indeed to quarrel about; surely you do not mean 
that this can break off all relations between them.” Parvam is used ironically as Plato 
sometimes uses @avAov. In Laws II. ii the rendering of dulcis autem non multo secus est 
by ‘‘is not much less dear” misses the emphatic contrast of dulcis with the preceding 


caritate. In the Republic vi.12 te eris unus is a misprint for tu and in Laws i. 23. 60 eum 
should be cum. 
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Jerusalem, juste judex Jesu Christi, O Dei proles, urbs Syon aurea, Jesu dulcis 
memoria, vent Sanctus spiritus, laudes crucis attollamus, heri mundus exultavit, 
pange lingua Magdalenae, lauda Syon Salvatorem, recordare sanctae crucis, cur 
mundus militat, stabat Mater, dies irae, and many more. Most of them, it is 
true, the American student could find with sufficient commentary in that 
forgotten schoolbook, Latin Hymns with English Notes, by F. A. March, New 
York, 1875. The Carmina Burana and other forms of lighter amatory and 
satirical verse excluded by the title of the present work are amply treated 
in the livelier book, The Wandering Scholars, by Helen Waddell. These two, 
by accident or design, complementary volumes will constitute for all but spe- 
cialists and students of scholastic philosophy a sufficient mediaeval library. 
Those who want more will find abundant guidance in Mr. Raby’s 25 pages 
of bibliography. The obdurate classicist will not want much more. For after 
his first curiosity is satisfied and after he has savored the quaint or romantic 
interest of the eternal motives of Zion, the coming of spring, the de contemptu 
mundi, hell, virginity, the deathbed, Roma nobilis, the virgin birth, and the 
day of judgment he will be tempted to say that there are single pages of 
Lucretius, Catullus, and Virgil which he would not exchange for the whole 
nine centuries, and to blaspheme with Swinburne 
Song forsook their lips who saw the strange god’s kingdom come. 


That is naturally not the point of view of the author of this volume. He 
is anything but an obdurate classicist. His nature is temporarily subdued to 
what he works in. He greatly prefers Paulinus of Nola to his worldly teacher 
and friend Ausonius and finds a “charming beauty” in the iambics 

Negant Camenis nec patent Apollini 
Dicata Christo pectora. 
Pau. SHorEY 


Aischylos’ Schutzflehende. By J. Vintuem. Amsterdam: Verlag H. J. 
Paris, 1928. Price, $6.00. 


In spite of post-war poverty and the decline of Greek studies, a European 
press can put forth a six-dollar edition de luxe of what an eminent German 
scholar pronounces the sprédeste of Aeschylus’ tragedies. When it came into 
the office, I had just been comparing the Oxford text with the texts of Wila- 
mowitz, Mazon, and Smyth and trying to convince myself that their diver- 
gences made any difference. Are there ten readers in the world who would 
be interested in a list of Dr. Viirtheim’s variations? He does not print a 
critical apparatus at the bottom of the page to mar the beauty of the special 
Greek type of the “new Hellenic fount.” He devotes eleven pages of the 
chapter on “Textiiberlieferung”’ to a list entitled ‘‘Paradosis und Correctio.” 
The justification of his own text is to be sought in the commentary which is 
mainly critical though perhaps sufficiently exegetical. In 1. 86 he adopts 
Wilamowitz’ ed Gein Avis, etc. It is, I suppose, useless to protest against 
this infatuation, but sometime it will be worth while to make a collection 
that will show just what Wilamowitz worship has done to the classical texts 
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that this generation reads. In 333 he reads quAoto’ dvorro; in 390 Canter’s 
gaivev; in 514 Wilamowitz’ drpaxrov; in 795 he dislocates the meter by divid- 
ing drpooda-, in 883 6AKy yap atrn. 

I cannot undertake to criticize the notes in detail. At 61 there is a full 
discussion of Typeias uyridos; at 230 an interesting note on judgment after 
death before Plato’s Gorgias; at 446 the naive and superfluous query “denn 
was soll xai vor xpnudrwv”; at 656 the rejection of Professor Tucker’s too in- 
genious suggestion that iaooxiwy compares the girls’ mouths to a thicket out 
of which the bird of song flies. The shadow, Viirtheim says, comes from 
their veils. 

A very interesting and suggestive chapter of the Appendix treats of 
Antike Schauspielertexte. 

I have left myself no space to discuss the 127 pages of the Introduction 
of which the topics are Zeus Xenios, Danaos, Danaiden, Epaphos, Wunder- 
zeugung, Herkunft des Mythos, Medizinminner, Die Tetralogie, Die Chrono- 
logie, Textiiberlieferung, Metra, Der Aufbau der Hiketiden, Die Biihne. 

The book should be in every Aeschylus library that can afford it. 


Pau. SHOREY 


Geschichte des Hellenismus. By Jutius Karrst. Band I (3d Auflage). 
Berlin: Teubner, 1927. M. 24. 


In this issue the well-known characteristics of the earlier editions are 
maintained. The work is a penetrating, thoughtful interpretation of the 
course of Greek history in the fourth century. The narrative becomes de- 
tailed only when it contains a brief. Being in the main a reprint of the second 
edition (1916), the text takes little account of the later literature, and in the 
footnotes the alterations consist in the main of occasional reaffirmations of the 
author’s opinions. The appendixes have been worked over more thorough- 
ly. The interpretation is throughout conditioned by the general idea that 
the Macedonian monarchy was fitted constitutionally to unify the Hellenes 
politically and the city-state was not. This seems to me a confusion of 
Macedonian monarchy with Philip II. Chaeronea was re-enacted in the 
Lamian War, the Chremonidean War, and at Sellasia; but the Greeks were 
as hostile to Macedonian monarchy in 196 as in 338 B.c. As things went, the 
Hellenes could neither be united under the kings of Macedon nor against 
them. Kaerst thinks that the Macedonians saved Greece from falling into 
the hands of condottiert and mercenary armies. The danger is probably ex- 
aggerated. He emphasizes the rise of individualism; the significant thing is 
perhaps the disintegration of society. To Alexander he attributes the design 
of founding a universal as well as an absolute monarchy. Tarn (Cambridge 
Ancient History, Vol. VI), who agrees with Kaerst in holding that Alexander’s 
thinking was throughout Hellenic and not Oriental, challenges this conten- 
tion. Kaerst is at his best in dealing with Philip. 

W. S. Fercuson 


HarvarD UNIVERSITY 
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193-96 123 ff.; did not receive tribu- 
nician power 125; authority of, in 
Britain, Gaul, Spain 126 

Color in Homer and in Ancient Art, 
Wallace 200 f. 

Columbia Papyrus, Inv. No. 6, dis- 
cussed 26 ff.; text of 26; translation of 
27; commentary on 28 

commerce, interest of Herodotus in 
319 ff. 

Corfu, identified with Zacynthus 219 
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Corrigendum 291 

criminal cases, in second Athenian 
empire 31 

cum singulis vestimentis 16 ff. 

Cycles of Taste, Chambers 806 f. 

Cypria, frag. 22, meaning and context 
of 63 

Cyrenaean inscription, 
covered 388 ff. 


Delphic victor inscription 258 ff. 

demarch, functions of 23 

Demosthenes: “De Corona” and “De 
falsa legatione,” Vince and Vince 93 

Demosthenes im Urteile des Altertums, 
Drerup 209 

dental noun-terminations 34 ff. 

Der franzésisch-mittelgriechische Ritter- 
roman Imberios und Margarona, Bees 
310 

Der historische Wert der Vita Marci bei 
den Scriptores Historiae Augustae, 
Schwendemann 408 

Die Akteinteilung in der neuen griech- 
ischen und in der rémischen Komédie, 
Burckhardt 90 

Die antiken Urteile tiber Platons Stil, 
Walsdorff 208 f. 

Die Glaubwiirdigkeit von Herodots Be- 
richt uber Agypten im Lichte der 
dgyptischen Denkmdler, Spiegelberg 
88 

Die griechisch-orientalische Romaniliter- 
atur in religionsgeschichtlicher Be- 
leuchtung, ein Versuch, Kerényi 292 f, 

Die Originalitat der rémischen Litera- 
tur, Jachmann 81 f. 

Die Wortspiele in Ciceros Reden, Holst 
91 

dlxar dd ovpBdrwv 30 

Dulichium, in the Odyssey 213; 219 


newly dis- 


Egypt, petition of state farmer in 26 ff. 

elvoaiguddos 217 

Elagabalus, absence of, in rescripts of 
Justinian code 276 

-eois, nouns ending in 44 f. 

-nows, nouns ending in 46 f. 

ethics, Aristotelian, developmental 


treatment of 280 ff. 
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ebdeledos, epithet of Ithaca 222 


Father Time 187 f. 

Fishing from the Earliest Times, Rad- 
cliffe 190 ff. 

florilegia, Tibullus in 128 ff. 

Four Hundred, council of, instituted 
by Solon 20 

Fragmenta Poetarum Latinorum Epi- 
corum et Lyricorum praeter Ennium 
- a ed. Baehrens-Morel 


Gadamer, on Aristotelian Protrepticus 
280 ff. 


geography of the islands in the Odyssey 
216 ff. 


Geschichte des Hellenismus, Vol. I, 
Kaerst 414 

Geschichte des Hellenismus, Vol. II, 
Kaerst 93 

Geta, absence of, 
Justinian code 275 

Griechische Literaturgeschichte, Vol. I, 
Geffcken 401 ff. 


Hale, William Gardner 278 f. 

Hellas the Forerunner, Household 316 

Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, ed. Kalinka 
202 f. 

Heraea 260 

Herodotus, and Athens $17 ff.; life of, 
with relation to Athens 318 ff. 

Homer, Dichtung und Sage, Vol. III, 
Bethe 307 ff. 

Homer, Ithaca and the adjacent islands 
in 218 ff.; x@apuarés in 377 ff. 

Homeric notes 68 ff. 

Horace, Satires, Epistles and Ars 
Poetica, trans. Fairclough 193 ff. 

Horace Serm. ii. 2, possible Lucilian 
antecedent of 398 ff. 

Hymn to Dionysus (vii. 28-31), emenda- 
tion of 63 


in headings of 


Iliad xiv. 509, emendation of scholiast 
A on 64 

imperium majus proconsulare of Augus- 
tus 388 ff. 

-wois and -To.s, nouns ending in 47 f. 

Ithaca in the Odyssey 213; identity of 
223 
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Jul. Capit. Vit. Ant. PII v. 4, use of 
alius in 60 ff. 

Juno: A Study in Early Roman Re- 
ligion, Shields 86 f. 

justices, rural, in Attica 20 

Justinian code, rescripts of the Severi 
in 270 ff.; source of earlier rescripts of 
273 

Juvenal x. 16 ff., discussed 289 


Kalendarium 260 ff. 

Kleine Schriften, Buecheler 83 f. 

Kommentar zum Bellum Hispaniense, 
Klotz 94 


La Catabasi Orfica 239 ff. 

Lateinische Umgangssprache, Hofmann 
82 f. 

Latin Prose Composition, Nairn 87 

Lawyers and Litiganits in Ancient 
Athens, Bonner 72 f. 

legal status of Clodius Albinus in the 
years 193-96 1238 ff. 

L’Epithéte traditionelle dans Homére, 
Parry 306 f. 

Les Formules et la metrique d’Homére, 
Parry 306 f. 

Les Symboles Graphiques dans les 
Editions Critiques de Textes, Siemieh- 
ski 312 

Leukas—Samé 113 f. 

L’ Evolution de L’Humanité: Le Monde 
Romain, Chapot 315 

déoyos, meaning “saying”’ 188 f. 

Lucilian antecedent of Horace Serm. 
ii. 2 398 ff. 

Lucilius 327, discussed 183 ff. 

Lucretius, attitude of Cicero toward 
289 ff. 

Lygdamis, relation to Herodotus 319 


Marinos von Neapolis und die Neupla- 
tonischen Tugendgrade, von Fleschen- 
berg 411 

mediaeval florilegia, Tibullus in 128 ff.; 
MSS of 130; errors in 146 ff.; rela- 
tionship of 146 ff.; second class of 
163 ff.; variants from other class 164; 
common archetype of 167 

Menander: Selections, ed. Waddell 90 
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Modern Traits of Old Greek Life, Gulick 
209 

monologue vs. dialogue in first satire of 
Persius 102 

M. Tulli Orationes I, ed. Llobera and 
Esterlich 92 


naucraroi 19 f. 

New Light upon Lucretius, Postgate 
80 f. 

non-reciprocal uses of 4\\}Awv 176 ff. 


Odyssey xvii. 237, meaning of dudovils 
in 65 

-oo.s and -wois, nouns ending in 49; 51 

Our Hellenic Heritage, James $16 f. 

Ovid Trist. iv. 3. 79 ff., discussed 288 


Pages choisis des évangiles, Pernot 89 

Pastrengo, quotation of Tibullus by 172 

Persius, first satire of 97 ff.; third satire 
of 332 ff. 

petition of a state farmer in Roman 
Egypt 26 ff. ; 

Petrarch, knowledge of Tibullus 173 

dpdvnors 280 

Plato Apology 27 E, discussed 68 ff.; 
Timaeus 48 D, discussed 70; recent 
interpretations of 343 ff. 

Plato VIII, Charmides, Alcibiades i and 
ti, Hipparchus, The Lovers, Minos, 
Theages, Epinomis, trans. Lamb 
303 ff. 

Plato, The Laws, trans. Bury 403 

Platon I. Eidos. Paideia. Dialogos, 
Friedliinder 298 ff. 

Plautus’ “Mostellaria,” ed. Sturtevant 
210 

Pliny, Aldine, of 1508 186 ff.; 363 ff. 

Plotin, Ennéades, trans. Bréhier 196 ff. 

Plotinus, Enneads i-iii, notes on 372 ff. 

Plutarch’s ‘“Moralia,” trans. Babbitt, 
Vol. I 76 ff. 

political cases under second Athenian 
empire 31 

Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, notes on 
$71 ff. 

prosopography, Achaean 268 ff. 

Pseudo-Plaute, Le Prix des Anes, trans. 
Havet and Freté 92 
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Psychology Ancient and Modern, Brett 
313 f. 
Publius Flavonius Paulinus 179 ff. 


Rabbinic literature, sacred chickens in 
284 f. 

Renaissance Student Life. The Paedol- 
ogia of Petrus Mosellanus, trans. 
Seybolt 89 

rescripts of the Severi in the Justinian 
code 270 ff. 

Res Gestae Divi Augusti, chapter xviii, 
discussed 176 f. 

Rivaud, translation of Timaeus by 343 

Roman Agrimensores, archetype of 
1 ff.; written in minuscule script 2; 
confusion of letters in 3; abbrevia- 
tions in 6 ff. 

Roman Literature in Translation, Howe 
and Harrer 207 f. 

rural Attica, administration of justice 
in 19 ff. 


sacred chickens in Rabbinic literature 
284 f. 

Samé, in the Odyssey 213 

satire, first of Persius 97 ff.; opening 
line of 97; dramatic setting of 100; 
monologue vs. dialogue 102; two text 
problems of 107; third of Persius 
332 ff.; final lines of 340 

Scholia Vetera in Pindari Carmina, 
Drachmann $14 

Scriptores Historiae Augustae, ed. Hohl 
$11 f. 

Scriptores Historiae Augustae, trans. 
Magee 406 ff. 

Sebastea 260 

Septimius Severus, dealings of, with 
Clodius Albinus 1283 ff.; on rescripts 
270 

Severi, rescripts of, in Justinian code 
270 ff. 

-ois, nouns ending in 34 ff. 

Sophocles and Herodotus 323 

Sparta, Bélte, Ehrenberg, Ziehen, Lip- 
pold 313 
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Stage Antiquities of the Greeks and the 
Romans and Their Influence, Allen 
$02 f. 

Struktur und Charakter des Platonischen 
Phaidros, Diesendruck 79 f. 

studies in Greek noun-formation 34 ff. 

Suetonius Galba xx. 2, discussed 287 

synegoroi 22 


Taylor, commentary of, on Timaeus 345 

Teaching High-School Latin, Game 87 

The Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius, trans. 
Rolfe 95 

The Clausulae in the De civitate dei of 
St. Augustine, Reynolds 210 f. 

The Development of Virgil’s Art, Pres- 
cott 76 f. 

The “Historia Augusta”: Its Date and 
Purpose, Baynes 409 

Tibullus, ed. Levy 299 ff. 

Tibullus in mediaeval Florilegia 128 ff.; 
text of 136 ff. 

Timaeus, recent interpretations of 
343 ff.; notes on 360 ff. 

-ris, nouns ending in 34 ff.; 56 ff. 

trial of political and criminal cases 
under second Athenian empire 31 


-vos and -jo.s, nouns ending in 60f. 


Vergiliana 66 ff. 

Virgile, Bucoliques, ed. Goelzer 91 

Virgile, Enéide, ed. Goelzer, Bellesort 
91 

Vortrdge der Bibliothek Warburg, 1922- 
23, ed. Saxl 297 ff. 

Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg, 1923- 
24, ed. Saxl 297 ff. 


wax tablets containing birth certificates 
260 ff. 
women athletic victors 258 


-tis, nouns ending in 53 


Zacynthus in the Odyssey 213; 218 

Zur Theorie der Analogie und des 
sogenannten Analogieschlusses, Hiinns- 
ler 204 f. 
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GANTS im ANGIENT | 


ATHENS | 
By ROBERT J, BONNER 


| Byer, jealous of the expert, the 
| Atheniatis tried‘to prevent therrise of 
a legal profession. But, sycophants, 
speech-writers, and advocates—the 
earliest lawyers—plied their. trade in 


spite of the: restrictions. In thodern . 


times they have not had the study’ 


they deserve from historians. Their 


activities are here ‘traced in clearer 
detail than ever before. 


Af ‘$250, postpaid $2.60 
BUSINESS LIFE OF 
ANCIENT ATHENS 
By GEORGE Ww. CALHOUN 


Many aspects of. the life of the 


ancient: Athenian have been made 
familiar, but we know very little of, 


the busy docks and markets in the: 


Piraeus, “or the industrial | region 


. around: Laurium,-almost modern in.’ 


its dirtiness . and) desolation. Mr. 
Calhoun’s exposition of the ancient 
Athenian’s* aims. and _ ideals «and 


standards of hahesty emphasizes the: 
beginnirig of the business standards. ' 


that. Serve ‘as.a background to. the 
contmercial activities of the modern 
| world.’ : 


$2, 00 postpaid $2.20 
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“REVISED EDITION 
TEACHING. HIGH SCHOOL 
LATIN. 


By JOSIAH B. GAME - 
Professor of. “Cae far Wren Florida State 


‘ollege for 


The first part of this Book wits out defi- 
nitely the aie, bs of Latin in ‘theéducation 
oF cae people, and defines with. exactness 
work. which the teachers of Latin in the 
high school must'do. . The ways and means 

GN veRish tae end tint bb mlacet? pee 
the main body of the book. "The latter:part 


of this work: is devoted’ ta. s - 
tended to add to the ren ae vag tas aaa 
ment, It .is the only boo kind—an 
actual working manual ated to the needs cae 
the pipaeiato! teacher, = | 
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Two Dramatizations 
from Vergil 

By FRANK JUSTUS MILLER 

‘shee carat of poy ie oe University 


Dida, the’ Phoenivion Queen, and The Pall 
of Troy aré two little dramas in English verse } 
‘founded on the: Agneid. They are intended 
for presentation hy high-school students ahd 
have.been found’ well. adapted ‘to that end. 
They are also helpfulas a supplement in the 
Vergil aa Gk classroom... The vohime’ is 
illustrated: and oe ee ity a idirections, 
‘thugie, ‘etc. ; 
‘“An admirable acktinks off two. Of ‘the many great 
ancient tragedies—Dido, thie famous Phoenician Queen, 


» ‘andythe fall of Troy.'To dramatize such characters” 
"and events'so.as to make them instructive and: at the © 


this. theautbor has éminently : 
least: interesting. is: the cho’ Se his reir pt Ne rls 
translation bas been made.” —Journdi sataghy J Education, 
hae ye $1.00,, postpaid, Sito” 


The Univer of Chicago Press 
‘Chicago: io. 
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A Study of the || 


Iliad 1 in 
“Translation 


By: a 


PRANK L-CLARK 
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Using as a Sidings tis wee 
years’ -experience in teaching the Bs 
.. Miad, Professor Clark here presents "|| 
“AL @ most interesting and useful study. 


He has. choseti from: the Hiadpas- 


sages’ of the’ greatest inherent beau} 
ty, linking them: with a connecting a 
narrative giving the run‘of the’ story..|} lg an 
||| “His book is'a line-by-line translation 


‘bringing English : readers more close- 
ly in touchs with the original Greek. - 
~ He has: preserved | wherever: possible 


the often: highly, significant empha: if i 
sis’ which:the word order of the 
Greek imparts. to certain ‘words ot 
phrases, and has been Careful not ta’: 
amplify ‘the: poet's, thought or. to if 
alter his .qeaning. Suitable com-. i} 


ments and explanations: are provided 


‘by Professor: Clark’ for ‘those’ ‘pase! 1 


sages which Be tae Beek: 
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